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The Naval History of Great Britain, from 1793 
to the Accession of George IV. By William 
James. - Vols. 4 & 5.. London 1824. Bald- 
win, Cradock, & Joy. 

A Navat History written by a landsman ap- 

pears to carry with it an air of presumption, 

on account of the very great difficulties he 
must have encountered from his want of know- 
ledge in practical seamanship. Mr. James has 
howeyer proved the reverse by completing his 
undertaking, and in a manner creditable to 
himse}f,and serviceable to the country atlarge. 
He is a fearless historian, and dispenses his 
censures where he considers them deserved, 
as freely as he bestows his praises where they 
are justly merited. We are fully aware that 
in many instances Mr. J. cannot be a compe- 
tent ju ge of the peculiar circumstances which 
he. condemns, and consequently we are led 
to suppose that he has derived precise and 
accurate information from scientific men in 
the service, and thns expresses the received 
opinion, as it could be gathered, of thenavy. 

Could we discover a shade of partiality to- 

wards amy individual officer,'an undeserved 

commendation of any ship’s crew, or an il- 

liberal remark upon any naval department, it 

might tend to cloud many of the statements 
with doubt,.aid Siacertainty, and we should 
be-the first te.condenm a work thas written ; 
bat it affords us considerable pleasure to be 
able, on the, contrary, to. bestow our justly- 
earned tribute of applause. Mr. J. appears 
to have been indefatigable in his researches 
after valuable facts which ‘could in’ any way 
add a new featuré to his History. The whole 
is upon a systematic plan, admirably ar. 
ranged; and each volume being provided 
with a copious Index, reference.may readily 


be made to any particular action or event.” 


The occurrences of each year are accurately 
drawn up in separate divisions, and display 
the rapid improvement of the British navy.: 
The comparative force of combatants, how: 
ever, is rather too frequently introduced as a 
proof of their equality or superiority. We 
find no fault with the calculation of the real 
armament, it is both useful and judicious ; 
but we must be allowed to express our doubts, 
that a few guns more or. less on either side 
could be any material cause of victory or de- 
feat. In what sailors term “ hard hammer: 
ing,” that is, broadside and broadside, then 
indeed the weight of metal becomes a serious 
consideration ; but this subject might undergo 
much ingenuous discussion, of which our limits 
will not admit. Mr. James has endeavoured 
to do justice to all parties in the most impar- 
tial manner. His honourable mention of the 


junior class of officers will be attended with |” 
ybeneficial results ; and the prospect of seeing’ 


Iris name on some future day enrolled with 
ay Ache of the brave, will operate as a 


fre eigy cpr the ardent mind of the young 


SALON. <- 
‘ ma 
i 


s on the system of severe pu- 


nt (which in spite of every effort of 





power to suppress it was practised on board 
some ships of war) will be read with deep 
interest. A strict officer and a cruel one are 
two widely different characters. The former 
gains the attachment and devotion ofhis men ; 
while the latter can only restrain them from 
retaliation, by imposing severer restrictions 
and punishments. An officer who is tyrannical 
by nature will generally be found wanting at 
the post of honour; while’ many brave men 
have become so thfougl edueation. Sub- 
ordination is more requisite at sea (where all 
are confined in one ship) than on shore; bat 
flogging for every trivial misdemeanour de- 
serves just reprobation ; and that the gene- 
rality of our brave Commanders entertained 
similar sentiments, is clearly proved by the 
very high estimation in which they were held 
by allranks that served underthem,. Mr. James 
has not said much upon the subject, bat what 
is said contains a keenness, that will be deeply 
felt by those to whom it applies. 

In this spirited performance anew light is 
thrown upon naval warfare, which cannot 
fail to be gratifying to the lovers-of teath, and 
we have no doubt will he dul tated 
by allnations. In the‘present day will de- 
cide many contested points, and hereafter 
be looked up to as a standard authority, 
There are a few nautical errorss: ; : 
thé accofwts:appear to want a ‘finish, which 
would add greafly te their interest. The 
Notes, which are very numerous, are by far 
the most entertaining part of the work. But 
we proceed to give some extracts, to illustrate 
our remarks. The ‘gallant’ defence of the 
Warren Hastings East Indiaman against the 
repeated attacks of the Piémontaise French 
frigate, deserves the strongest commenda- 
tion; and after Mr. James has given an ac- 


‘curate account of the action, in which the 


a was compelled at last to strike, he 
dds, : 

*¢ Some scenes that now ensued would have 
better become an Algerine cruiser, ora Malay 
pirate, than a French mian-of-war. The dis- 
masted state of the Warren Hastings, at ‘her 
surrender, assisted by the force of the heavy 
sea then running, caused the ship to fall off; 
and the Piémontaise, lying close to leeward, 
under her three topsails, with the mizen one 
aback and the main one ‘shivering, bore-up, 
to'avoid being run foul of. Having by this 
evolution filled her main topeall sand being 
unattended to at the helm, the frigate agai 
came-to, and fell.on board the lavboatil Row. 
of the prize. The two.ships 4 
close alongside of each-other, , 
the disturbed state of thewea; a @f 
rendered the situation: of ‘both ext 
hazardous. Renae ae b4,. 
“A party of Frenchmel d 
first lieutenant, Charles ™ 


in} 


with uplifted daggers «and, {ho 

tions, threatened the livés'of yalinon 
After‘one ruffian had ita: 
kins about the ship, char I 


attempt to run the fiigate on board, in order 


d;| dering that, if he coul 
‘| the beach, he might sneceed in capturing the 


a 
to cripple her masts, and calling him by every 
sae epithet, another, in the person of 

- Moreau himself; stabbed the captain with 
a poignard in the t side. The man after- 
wards admitted having done so, but attempt- 
ed to extenuate the base act, by charging 
captain Larkins with purposely running his 
ship on board the Piémontaise. The simple 
fact that M. Moreau, as well as his followers, 
was highly intoxicated, while it accounts for 
the oblivious state of his memory as to the 
origin of the accident, clearly shews, that he 
had not enongh of the gentleman in his de- 
meanour to fit him to be the second captain 
of a French frigate. 

“ With such an example set them by their 
chief officer, the prize-crew were compara- 
tively mercifad in not absolutely slaying their 
victims: they Merely stabbed three of the 
officers. So including the captain and 
a midshipman, . James Bayton, who was 
pierced in seven’ different places in his two 
arms by the monster Moreau, five persons 
were wounded in cold blood, after the honour- 
able surrender of their ship. Pillage of eve 
description of course followed these ty: 
cal proceedings; but, after a while, the fu- 
rious passions of the captors subsided, and 


‘and some of his officers did 
AI ac toca and. render comfortable 
in” 


captain a tie- survivors “of.<his 
crew.” ‘ “ ' 

We should like to: obtain ‘precise. informa- 
tion as to what became of this’ Moreau, ‘this 
dastardly ‘wretch. ‘We have heard thatra 
great reward was offered for‘his apprehension 
incase of his being’ captured ; and that. in 
another: action with a British frigate, after 
figliting with desperation, the French ‘ship 
was boarded, when Moreau, theugh he had 
lost one arm, dreaded so much the vengeance 
of the English law that he plunged overboard. 

As a proof that our sailors could act as well 
on shore as aboard, we give the following : 

“On the 10th of August the British 20-gnn 
ship Minstrel, captain John Strutt Peyton, 
and 18-gun brig sloop Plilomel, captain 
Charles Shaw, observed three small French 
privateers in the port of Biendom, near Ali- 
caut; where they were protected by a castle 
mounting twenty-four guns. As afurther se- 
curity, two of the vessels were hauled on 
shore, and a battéry formed with six of: their 
guns, which were manned with their united 
crews, amounting to éighty men, chiefly Ge- 
noese. Under these circumstances the Br 
tish ship and brig could only blockade the pr 
vateers; and todo this more effectually a boat 
was sent from one of the other of them every 
night, to row guard near the shore. On the 


| 12th of August a boat, with midshipman Mi- 


chael Dwyer: and seven seamen, departed 
from the Minstrel upon. Hila apivice Consi- 
take the battery on 


privateers, the midshipman questioned the 
Spaniards, who came off in boats from the 
town, and they all agreed in the relation, that 





the French had retreated, leaving but thirty 
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men in the battery and twenty in the castle. 
Relying upon the tried courage and steadi- 
ness of his seven men, Mr. Dwyer resolved, 
notwithstanding the numbers of the enemy, 
to attempt carrying the battery by surprise. 
With this view, at half past nine, he and his 
little party landed at a spot about three miles 
tothe westward of the town; but searcely 
had they dane so, than they were challenged 
by a French sentinel. The midshipman, with 
much presence of mind, answered in Spanish, 
that they were peasants. The British were 
suffered to advance, and, arriving at the bat- 
tery on the beach, attacked it without hesita- 
tion. After a smart struggle, the garrison, 
consisting not of twenty, but of eighty Ge- 
noese, abandoned the battery to the eight 
British. The latter were a few minutes only 
in possession, before they were surrounded 
by 200 French soldiers. Against these 

r. Dwyer and his seven men defended 
themselves until one of the latter was killed, 
the midshipman shot through the shoulder, 
and a seaman through the eye, and all their 
ammunition expended. The moment the firing 
ceased, the French rushed upon the garrison 
with their bayonets. Mr. Dwyer was too 
weak, from loss of blood, to sustain a fight 
hand to hand; and, after he had been stabbed 
in seventeen places, and all the men except 
one severely wounded, the French recovered 
possession of the battery. 

“ The admiration of captain Poubert and 
his troops, (a detachment from the 117th re- 
giment of voltigeurs, ) at the invincible courage 
of the little band of British, was unbounded ; 
and when the latter, in their wounded state, 
were conveyed to the head-quarters of gene- 
ral Goudin, the French commanding officer 
in this quarter, the same benevolence and so- 
licitude were shewa..to them.by him and his 
suite. The general sent an invitation to cap- 
tain Peyton to visit him on shore, and receive 
in person as well his brave boat’s crew, as the 
congratulations of the general and the other 
French officers for having such men under 
his command. Captain Peyton accepted the 
invitation, dined with the French general, and 
received back his midshipman and six out of 
his seven men. Thus is it ever, that the brave 
sympathize with the brave; and he, who 
gallantly does his duty, meets far from the 
most inestimable part of his reward, in the 
admiration which he elicits from the breast 
of his enemy.” 

The whole of the action between the Shan- 

_non and Chesapeake is too long for inser- 
tion; we shall therefore only give some por- 
tions. Captain Broke had sent a challenge 
to Captain Lawrence, which however did not 
reach him ; but the latter observing the Shan- 
non outside of Boston, came out purposely to 

her : 

e action commenced with becoming spirit 
on both sides ; but the ships getting foul, the 
Shannon’s position enabled her to sweep the 
whole range of the American’s decks with 
eet. Captain Brok ™ -#aw that the Ch 

“ Captain e now. saw e Chesa- 


ake’s quarterdeck were: deserting 
Peir guns. He instantly called out, ‘ Board!’ 
and, accompanied by tiie first lieutenant and 


tw men upon the Chesapeake’s 
peter. berry Tiere satan officer or man was 
to be seen. Upon her gangways, about 











e le a slight resistance. 
These m towards the fore- 
castle} roured to get down 
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and reached the main deck through tke bri- 
die-ports ; and the remainder laid down their 
arms and submitted. Between thirty and 
forty of the Shannon’s marines quickly fol- 
lowed the ‘irst boarding party. These kept 
down the men who were ascending the main 
hatchway, and answered a spirited fire, still 
continued from the main and mizen tops. 
The Chesapeake’s fore-top was, in the mean 
time, stormed by midshipman Smith and his 
top-nifen, about five in number; who either 
destroyed or drove on deck all the Americans 
there stationed. This gallant young man had 
deliberately passed along the Shannon’s fore- 
yard, which was braced up, to the Chesa- 
peake’s, also braced up; and thence into her 
top. 

‘¢ After those upon the forecastle had sub- 
mitted, captain Broke ordered one of his men 
to stand sentry over them, and sent most of 
the others aft where the conflict was still 
going on, He was in the act of giving them 
orders to answer the fire from the Chesa- 
peake’s main top, when the sentry called 
lustily out to him. On turning round, the 
captain found himself opposed by three of 
the Americans ; who, seeing they were supe- 
rior to the British then near them, had armed 
themselves afresh. Captain Broke parried 
the middle fellow’s pike, and wounded him in 
the face ; but instantly received from the man 
on the pikeman’s right, a blow with the but- 
end of a musket, which bared his skull, and 
nearly stunned him. Determined to finish the 
British commander, the third man cut him 
down with his broadsword, and, at that very 
instant, was himself cut down by one of the 
Shannon’s seamen. Captain Broke and his 
treacherous foe now lay side by side ; each, 
although nearly powerless, struggling to re- 

ain his sword, when a marine despatched the 

merican with his bayonet. Captain Broke 
was not the only sufferer upon this occasion ; 
one of his men was killed, and two or three 
were wounded. Can it be wondered, if all 
that were concerned in this breach of faith 
fell victims to the indignation of the Shan- 
non’s men? It was as much as their com- 
mander could do, to save from their fury a 
young midshipman, who, having slid down a 
rope from the Chesapeake’s fore-top, begged 
his protection. Mr. Smith, who had also de- 
scended from the fore-top, and a seaman, 
were at this time helping the captain on his 
legs. The seaman, while tying a handkerchief 
round his commander’s head, called out, 
(pointing aft,) ‘ There, sir, there goes up the 
old ensign over the yankee colours.’ The 
captain saw it hoisting, (with what feelings 
may well be imagined, ) and was instantly led 
to the quarterdeck, where he seated himself 
upon one of the carronade-slides. 

“ The gallant first lieutenant of the Shan- 
non (George 'T. L, Watt) was struck on the 
head with a grape-shot from one of that ship’s 
fore-mast guns, while in the act of hoisting 
the British colours over the American. Ano- 
ther gun was discharged, unfortunately, be- 
fore ‘the officer commanding that division 
knew of the Chesapeake’s surrender; and 
three or four of the Shannon’s men shared the 
lamented fate of Mr. Watt, besides several 
being wounded. Even after the British co- 
lours were flying on board the Chesapeake, 
some of her men kept firing up the main hatch- 
way, and killed a British marine. It was then, 
sab not till then, that lieutenant (Charles 
Leslie) Falkiner, who was sitting on the 





booms, very properly directed three or four 
muskets that were ready, to be fired down 





————— 
Captain Broke, from his seat upon the car- 
ronade-slide, told him to summon them to sur- 
render, if they desired quarter. He did so. 
They replied, ‘ We surrender ;’ and all hos- 
tility ceased. Soon after this, captain Broke’s 
senses failed him from loss of blood; and the 
Shannon’s jolly-boat arriving with a supply of 
men, (the two ships having separated, owing 
to the Chesapeake’s quarter-gallery giving 
way,) he was carried on board his own ship. 

** Between the discharge of the first gun, 
and the period of captain Broke’s boarding, 
eleven minutes only elapsed ; and, in four mi- 
nutes more, the Chesapeake was completely 
his. Hundreds. of spectators from Boston 
and the surroundiug neighbourhood, holding 
their watches in their hands, were astonished 
at the speedy termination of the firing ; and 
the fact of the Shannon’s first lieutenant hav- 
iug been killed by a cannon-shot, as he was 
hoisting the colours on board the Chesapeake, 
clearly proves, that the firing did not cease 
till the very moment of victory.” 

Having mentioned the undaunted manner 
in which Mr. James has performed his task, 
it can excite no surprise to find some of his 
charges repelled. A Pamphlet has appeared, 
contradicting part of the statements respect- 
ing the Eolus frigate, to which Mr. James 
has replied in his characteristic manner. The 
public will be able to form their own conclu- 
sions upon the subject. However, we cannot 
avoid remarking, that a man who devotes his 
time, his attention, and his talents, to the ser- 
vice of his country, though he does not wear 
a uniform or bear a royal commission, and 
may only be known to the world as an author ; 
yet he is as much entitled to respect, and 
may be as valuable to his country, as the 
officer (however highly distinguished) who is 
privileged to wear a sword. 





Note.—This Review was written before the melan- 
choly suicide of the late brave and humane Sir G, K. Col- 
lier. No stranger can regret that event more sincerel 
than we do; but we must say thatit has not altered our 
opinion of Mr. James’s book, to a passage in which, 
hurtful to the feelings of the gallant officer, his unhappy 
death isimputed. It appears to us that the Newspaper 
report of the Coroner’s Inquest was framed with ex 
parte feelings ; and it is certainly very imperfect. The 
broad fact is asserted, and the charge cast without one 
jot of evidence as to the previous state of the unfortu- 
nate gentleman’s health, or the effects of an African 
station upon a nervous and irritable constitution. This 
is hardly fair. But even if the deceased’s death had 
been the direct consequence of the paragraph in question, 
lamentable as it would have been, we would not have 
the veracity of history perverted for the sake of guarding 
against such possible accidents. We are bound in jus- 
tice to say, (pitying as we do Mr. James’s feelings,) 
that our account of his work was not prepared without 
very considerable inquiry, and that we discovered no 
other principle to have actuated him but a steady re- 
gard to truth. We have not found him the tool of any 
one, but, as far as he could be, an indefatigable, im- 
partial, and honourable writer. Even since writing this, 
another painful event has grown out of the publication 
before us, Sir J. Phillimore (as the Police Reports in 
all the Newspapers state at length,) on returning from 
abroad, thought himself justified in visiting Mr. James’s 
house, and assaulting him with a stick, in consequence 
of some offence which he had taken at the account of 
one of his naval exploits. We can readily conceive that 
many officers may be displeased at what this history as- 
serts; their sensitive honour and hard-earned characters 
are affected; but to do that which Cribb or Spring could 
do better, is not the way to prove an error er redress a 
wrong. Were it so, any stout raffian might be a gentle- 
man and a hero. 





The Orlando Furioso, Translated into English 
Verse, from the Italian of Ludovico Ariosto, 
by William Stewart Rose. Vol. ii. pp. 261. 
London 1824. J. Murray, 

AGAIN we have to bestow our unqualified 

praise on Mr. Rose’s elegant translation. This 

second volume is in nowise inferior to its pre- 


decessor, The poetry has imbibed much of 
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the very spirit of Ariosto, and the notes are 
well selected, and well written. Great part 
of the book is taken up with the history of 
Olympia; in whom the story of Ariadne is 
blended with that of Andromeda: we shall 
quote as an example the passage where she is 
abandoned by her lover: 


Behind the land was left; and there to pine 
Olympia, who yet slept the woods among ; 
Till from her gilded wheels the frosty rhine 
Aurora upon earth beneath had flung ; 

And the old woe, beside the tumbling brine, 

Lamenting, halcyons mournful descant sung ; 

When she, ’twixt sleep and waking, made a 
strain 

To reach her loved Bireno, but in vain. 


She no one found; the dame her arm withdrew; 
She tried again, yet no one found; she spread 
Both arms, now here, now there, and sought 

anew ; s 
Now either leg; but yet no better sped. 
Fear banished sleep; pve oped her eyes: in view 
Was nothing: she no more her widowed bed 
Would keep, but from the couch in fury sprung, 
And headlong forth from the pavilion flung, 

And seaward ran, her visage tearing sore, 
Presaging, and now certain of her plight: 

She beat her bosom, and her tresses tore, 
And looked (the moon was shining) if she 
Discover any thing beside the shore; [might 
Nor, save the shore, was any thing in sight. 
She calls Bireno, and the caverns round, 
Pitying her grief, Bireno’s name rebound. 

On the far shore there rose a rock ; below 
Scooped by the breaker’s heating frequently : 
The cliff was hollowed underneath, in show 
Of arch, and overhung the foaming sea. 
Olympia (MIND such vigour did bestow) 
Sprang up the frowning crest impetuously, 
And, at a distance, stretched by favouring gale, 
Thence saw her cruel lord’s departing sail : 

Saw it, or seemed to see: for ill her eyes, 

Things through the air, yet dim and hazy, view. 
She falls, all-trembling, on the ground, and lies 
With face than snow morecold and white in hue: 
But when she has again found strength to rise, 
Guiding her voice towards the bark which flew, 
Calling with all her might, the unhappy dame 
Calls often on her cruel consort’s name. 

Where unavailing was the feeble note, 

She wept and clapt her hands in agony. [float. 
“* Without its freight (she cried) thy ship does 
—Where, cruel, dest thou fly so swiftly >—me 
Receive as well :—small hinderance to thy boat, 
Which bears my spirit, would my body be.” 
And she her raiment waving in her hand, 
Signed to the frigate to return to land. 

But the loud wind which sweeping ocean, bears 
The faithless stripling’s sail across the deep, 
Bears off as well the shriek, and moan, and 

prayers 
Of sad Olympia, sorrowing on the steep. 
We have only to repeat our warm admira- 
tiun of this most gracefully executed transla- 
tion. 





Journal of a Voyage to Brazil, and Residence 
there, during part of the Years 1821, 2, § 3. 
By Maria Graham. 4to. pp. 335. Lon- 
don 1824. Longman & Co. and J. Murray. 

THERE are many reasons why we should treat 

this volume tenderly: it is the work of a 

lady ;—she lost her husband during the period 

embraced by the narrative;—her former 
works have been thought pleasing ;—she is 
about to return to Brazil as governess to the 
young princess—But neither gallantry, nor 
feeling, nor any other consideration, can 
tempt us to depart so far from our respect to 
truth, as to say that the present quarto con- 
tains important matter, or is worthy of being 
published in that expensive form. Indeed we 
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hardly think it merited publication at all. 
Mrs. Graham seems to have made (excepting 
the loss above alluded to) a very agreeable 
voyage; and to have obtained but a superfi- 
cial knowledge of the ports at which the ships 
in which she sailed touched. The details of 
half a dozen jaunts into the neighbourhood of 
Bahia, or Rio Janeiro; an abridgment of 
Southey’s long history of Brazil; and an ac- 
count of the late revolutions, little differing 
from what has appeared in the newspapers, 
complete the intelligence which she has fan- 
cied (very erroneously, we suspect) would be 
new and interesting to the public. 
The style is frequently rather flippant, and 
the sentiments common-place or affected. 
Mrs. G. should have had her full-length por- 
trait on the frontispiece in Blue stockings and 
a Red cap; as a Sign that literary gossip and 
politics were to be found within, though not 
good entertainment, either for man or beast. 
Butwho buys quartos about the Brazils to learn 
the writer’s opinions of Robinson Crusoe,* 
and Peveril of the Peak read at Rio, or gather 
that she holds the Italian Carbonari to be an 
“ ill guided, misused people”? This is sadly 
misplaced, for information about a foreign 
country. 

From such a performance it will not be ex- 
pected that we should (indeed we cannot) 
quote much. One or two brief passages are 
all we shali notice. 

Near Rio Janeiro, in one of her morning 
rides, the author pitched upon the quondam 
famous General Hogendorp, who was a fa- 
vourite of Buonaparte’s, and governor of Po- 
land. He is thus introduced— 

«* One morning last week, riding with two 
of our young midshipmen, we came to a 
pleasant-looking cottage, high on the side of 
the Corcovado, and at the door we saw a 
very striking figure, to whom [I instantly 
apologized for intruding on his grounds, say- 
ing that we were strangers, and had come 
there accidentally. He instantly, with a 
manner that showed him to be no common 
person, welcomed us; asked our names, and 
on being told them, said he had heard of us ; 
and, but for his infirmities, would have called 
onus. He insisted on our dismounting, as a 
shower was coming on, and taking shelter 
with him. By this time I perceived it was 
Count Hogendorp, and asked him if I had 
guessed rightly. He answered, yes; and 
added a few words, signifying that his mas- 
ter’s servants, even in exile, carried that 
with them which distinguished them from 
other men.” 

This modest declaration seems to have 
fascinated our intelligent counttywoman. 
She revisits the illustrious exile, and after 
dwelling with great praise on his excessive 
attachment to Napoleon, winds up by de- 
scribing his house, ‘* which is (we are in- 
formed) small indeed, consisting of only 
three rooms, besides the veranda ; his study, 
where a few books, two or three casts from 





* “ There is (she tells us) acharm in Defoe’s works 
that one hardly tinds, excepting in the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. The language is so homely, that one is not aware 
of the poetical cast of the thoughts; and both together 
form such a reality, that the parable and the romatice 
alike remain fixed onthe mind like truth. And what is 
truth ? Surely not the mere outward acts of vulgar life ; 
but rather the moral and intellectual pti y 
which our judgment, and actions, and motives, are 


directed.”’ 
metaphysics to 
a 





We instance this jargon of unfle 
— absurdity into which ie c cae —_ pi 
osophers piunge, when they will write about what the 

a w : t 





do not u . Who ever imagined (if intelligibie at 
all) that truth was the mere outward acts of vulgar life ! 





————a 

antique bas reliefs, and some maps and prints, 
indicate the retirement of a gentleman; his 
bedroom, the walls of which, with a capri- 
cious taste, are painted black, and on that 
sombre ground, skeletons of the natural size, ” 
in every attitude of glee, remind ome ot 
Holbein’s Dance of Death and‘#'third'rdont | 
occupied by barrels of orange wine, and jars 
of liqueur made of the grumaxama, at least 
as agreeable as cherry brandy Which it re- 
sembles, the produce of his farm; aad the 
sale of which, together with his coffee, helps 
out his slender income.” ; 

What an interesting personage; and what 
a delightful bed-room! ! 

In ‘her second trip to Rio, Mrs. Graham 
went with Lord Cochrane, and she details all 
his services to the State with much affection. 
He beat the Portuguese at Bahia, and took © 
Maranham, whence he has been created Mar- 
quis of Maranham; and his lady, lady of the 
bed-chamber to the Empress—where, in fact, 
we would ourselves rather hold the office of 
Lord or even Groom, than be Master Sleeper 
in that of Count Hogendorp. But we have 
done; and shall only subjoin two quotable 
passages, to represent fairly the best parts . 
we could pick out of this empty four-sided 
book, At Rio, Mrs. G, visited the Museum, 
which has recently been much improved— 

*‘ The minerals of the country form the 
richest part of the collection. The diamonds, 
both colourless and black, surpass any thing 
I have seen; but I believe the crystals ot 
gold to be the most precious articles here: 
there are several pieces of native gold, weigh- 
ing three or four ounces; and some beautitul 
specimens of silver, as fine and as delicate as 
a lady's aigrette. I confess-that the fine 
coloured copper, and the beautiful grained 
iron, pleased me as well as most things: 
some of the latter specimens yield 99 parts 
of iron, These are from the mines of St 
Paul’s, and I was shown some specimens of 
coal, as fine as Scotch coal, that has been 
recently discovered in the immediate neigh- , 
bourhood of those very mines. The ame- 
thysts, topazes, quartzes of all colours, are . 
innumerable: there are beautiful jaspers 
with veins of gold, and all manner of gor- 
geous worksof nature, fit for Aladdin’s cave, . 
and the insects, especially the butterflies, fit 
to flit about in it. But the other branches 
of natural history are not rich here. Of 
birds there are few of note, beyond asplendid 
set of toucans; and of quadrupeds, a few 
monkies, two fawns like the roe-deer, and 
some very curious armadillos, are all I re- 
member. The collection of Indian weapons 
and dresses is incomplete, and wants ar- 
rangement ; this is a pity ; for by-and-by, as 
the wild natives adopt civilised habits, these 
will be unattainable. The African curiosities 
are scarcely better kept, but some of them 
are very curious in their kind, One very 
remarkable one is a king’s dress made of ox- 
gut, not in the state le valliant des cubes, but 
carefully cleaned and dried, as we do blad- 
ders. It is then split longitudinally, and 
the pieces sewed together, each seam being 
set with tufts or rather fringes of purple 
feathers; so that the vest is light, imper- 
vious to rain, and highly ornamental from its 
rich purple stripes. There is another entirely 
of rich Mazarine blue feathers; a sceptre 
most ingeniously wrought of scarlet feathers ; 
and a 7 of bark, with a long projecti t 
beak in front, and a quantity of coleu 
feathers and hair behind, ornamented with 





€ conclusion of the paragraph is also sheer nonsense, 


beads. Besides all these things, there is the » 
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throne of an African prince, of wood, beauti- 
fully carved. I could wish, since the situa- 
tion of Brazil is so favourable for collecting 
African costume, that there were a room 
appropriated to these things, as they are 
curious in the history of man.” 

Our las "quotation relates to a military 
heroine—the author says— 

“ To-day ‘I ‘received a visit from Dona 
Maria de Jesus, the young woman who has 
lately distinguished herself in the war of the 
Reconcave. Her dress is that of a soldier of 
one of the Emperor’s battalions, with the 
addition of a tartan kilt, which she told me 
she had adopted from a picture representing 
a highlander, as the most feminine military 
dress. What would the Gordons and Mac 
Donalds say to this ? The ‘‘ garb of old Gaul,” 
chosen as a womanish attire !—Her father is 
a Portuguese, named Gonsalvez de Almeida, 
and possesses a farm on the Rio do Pex, in 





the stranger's discourse, and said she wished 
she was a man, that she might join the 
patriots. ‘ Nay,’ said the sister, ‘if I had 


** We. were incarcerated in small, dark, 
and loathsome cells, without any mitigation 
of our miseries, for several months. In one 


not.a husband and children, for one half of| of my daily visits to our breathing-place, the 


what you say I would join the ranks for the 
Emperor.’ This was enough. Maria re- 


husband to equip her; and as her father was 


some cottons, she resolved to take the oppor- 


iron bars of which reached within two feet of 
the ground, I had planted myself against one 


ceived some clothes belonging to her sister’s | side of the window, with my arms folded, and 


my eyes fixed on the fine blue sky, as if re- 


then about to go to Cachoeira to dispose of| gardless of any thing terrestrial. When I 


withdrew my attention from the bright hea- 


tunity of riding after him, near enough for) vens, the sight of which to a sailor is almost 
protection in case of accident on the road, | as reviving as the face of an old acquaintance, 
and far enough off to escape detection. At) a tall thin figure of a stern visage, indented 
length being in sight of Cachoeira, shestopped; | with wrinkles, caught my observation. He 
and going off the road, equipped herself in| wore a huge cocked hat, from under which a 
male attire, and entered the town. This | 

was on Friday. By Sunday she had managed | way down his sunken cheeks, and the re- 
matters so well, that she had entered the| mainder were fastened together in a long 
regiment of artillery, and had mounted guard. | 
She was too slight, however, for that service, | low as the skirts of a blue coat, obsolete in its 
and exchanged into the infantry, where she| shape and dimensions. His legs were im- 


few straggling grey hairs had escaped half- 


queue, that extended downwards nearly as 


the parish of San José, in the Certao, about|now is. She was sent hither, I believe, with| mersed in a tremendous pair of military boots, 


forty leagues in-land from Cachoeira. Her 
mother was also a Portuguese ; yet the young 
‘woman’s features, especially her eyes and 
forehead, have the strongest characteristics 


of the Indians. Her father has another | jacket. 
daughter by the same wife; since whose| “She is illiterate, but clever. Her un-{ tance from our prison. I frequently observed 


death he has married again, and the new 


despatches, and to be presented to the Em-| which reached half-way up his thighs ; and he 
peror, who has given her an ensign’s com-| was armed with a tall and substantial gold- 
mission and the order of the cross, the deco-| headed cane, which he occasionally carried 
ration of which he himself fixed on her| like a musket on his shoulder, as he marched 


backwards and forwards at some little dis- 


derstanding is quick, and her perceptions| him, with both his hands clasped upon the 


wife and the young children have made home|keen. I think, with education she might| top of his cane, that at the same time served 


not very comfortable to Dona Maria de Jesus. 


The farm of the Rio do Pex is chiefly a cattle | particularly masculine in her appearance 
farm, but the possessor seldom knows or|and her manners are gentle and cheerful 


counts his numbers. Senhor Gonsalvez, be- 
sides his cattle, raises some cotton; but as 
the Certao is sometimes a whole year without 


rain, the quantity is uncertain. In wet years | against her modesty. One thing is certain 


he may self 400 arobas, at from four to five 
milrees ; in dry seasons he can scarcely col- 








lect above sixty or seventy arobas, which | seek her. 
may fetch from six to seven milrees. His| ‘‘ There is nothing very peculiar in her|ness and depravity: and on that day, when 


farm employs twenty-six slaves, 


“© The women of the interior spin and|farinha with her eggs at breakfast and he 
weave for their household, and they also em- | fish at dinner, instead of bread, and smoke 


broider very beautifully. The young women 
learn the use of fire-arms, as their brothers 
do, either.to’ shoot game or defend them- 


selves from the wild Indians. 

“Dona Maria told me several particulars 
concerning the country, and more concern- 
ing her own adventures. It appears, that 
early in the late war of the Reconcave, emis- 
saries had traversed the country in all di- 
rections, to raise patriot recruits; that one 
of these had arrived at her father’s house 
one day about dinner time; that her father 
chad invited him in, and that after their meal 
he began to talk on the subject of his visit. 
He represented the greatness and the riches 
of Brazil, and the happiness to which it 
might attain if independent. He set forth 
the long and oppressive tyranny of Portugal ; 
and the meanness of submitting to be ruled 
by. so poor and degraded a country. He 
talked “long and eloquently of the services 
Don Pedro had rendered to Brazil; of his 
virtues, and those of the Empress: so that 
at the last,‘said the girl, ‘I felt my heart 
burning in my breast.’ Her father, however, 
had vone ot ‘her enthusiasm of character. 
He is old, avd said he neither could join the 
army himself, nor had he a son to send thi- 
ther ; and as to giving a slave for the ranks, 
what interest had a slave to fight for the in- 
dependence of Brazil? He should wait in 
patience the result of the war, and be-a 
peaceable subject to the winner. Dona Maria 
stole from home to the house of her own 
sister; who was married, and lived at a little 


temperate.” 


She has not contracted any thing coarse or 
vulgar in her camp life, and I believe that} misery, and with such little apparent concern! 
no imputation has ever been substantiated | Sometimes I fancied I could discern a gleam 


that her sex never was known until -her f 
father applied to her commanding officer to| nity in his deportment, that induced me to 


have been a remarkable person. She is not| as a resting-place tor his chin; and I imagin- 


»|ed, that he tixed his eyes intently upon my 
.| countenance. What a hard-hearted old cynic 
he must be, thought I, to gaze upon so much 


»| of compassion break through the cloud of his 
rigid features; and there was an upright dig- 


suppose it could not cover a heart of mean- 


manners at table, excepting that she eats | the man in the blue coat was no longer to be 


rj seen, I felt an indescribable sort of disap- 
s| pointment, which, on subsequent reflection in 


a segar after each meal; but she is very| my cell, I ascribed to the extreme paucity of 


those who made the court-yard a place of 


Here we finish;— and are sorry to be| resort. 
obliged to conclude with a repetition of our} ‘ After a week had elapsed without my 
opinion, that this publication is too slender | again beholding him, one morning I remained 
and mean for the imposing form it has as- 
sumed, and scarcely of intrinsic value to| before I could believe myself to be properly 
merit the labours of the press in any shape. 


with my eyes open for a considerable time, 


awake; for 1 had dreamt, that I was return- 





an hour pleasantly enough. 
short tale is a favourable specimen— 

“« Almost at the commencement of hosti-| quaintance in the cocked hat once more made 
lities, I was cruising on the West Indian sta-| his appearance ; and my heart palpitated with 
tion, in a small sloop of war, of which I was| uncontrollable agitation when I saw him ad- 
then second in command ; when, in a despe-| vancing towards me with a firm and martial 
rate engagement with an enemy’s ship of|step. As he approached he touched his hat, 
superior force, our captain and a number of| with the dignified politeness which an officer 
the men were killed, our vessel captured, and| of rank displays in the salutation of his infe- 
the remainder of the crew were sent on shore | rior; he then addressed me in French, nearly 
on one of the smaller islands then in the pos-|in the following terms: ‘ Young man, you 
session of the French. Being the only officer| seem to have been born to better prospects, 
whom heaven protected from death, I was|I have long pitied your misfortunes —He 
marched at the head of those of my comrades | paused. 





distance, She recapitulated the whole of 


ed to my native cottage in Devonshire, and I 


Aureus, or the Life und Opinions of a Sove-| seemed still to feel the warm embraces of 
reign. Written by Himself. London 1824.| my good old mother, who pressed me with 
Charles Wightman. 

Tus, though no record of royal opinions, no| trom my miserable pallet and found it but a 

Emperor’s testament, no Frederic of Prussia’s| dream, my weakness overcame me, the tears 

maxims, no Cesar’s commentaries, is never-| trickled down my cheeks, and I sobbed aloud 

theless a light and amusing volume. An imi-| for some minutes like a child. This eballition, 
tation of the. once celebrated Adventures of a| however, relieved the torture of my feelings. 

Guinea, it possesses neither the bitter satire,| I uttered my morning orisons to the gracious 

the grossness, nor the talent, of that work. It} Author of my being with more than usual fer- 

is an entertaining trifle, which may pass halt] vour, and proceeded with contidence and re- 

The following| signation to my wonted station at the window. 


transport in her bosom. But when I started 


“IT had not waited long before my ac- 


who were able to walk to the common prjson| “ Sir, said I, it is so long since I have 
of the petty capital of the island, « - ~ 





heard any sounds, save the harsh voice of our 
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jailor and the wailings of my fellow sufferers, 
that your words of pity are as a cordial to my 
wounded spirit; and I thank you sincerely 
fer your condolence. 

«“<T ama man of few words,’ replied he, 
“Iam the Governor of this island, and on one 
condition I will set you at liberty. 

*‘ Ah! do not trifle with the wretched; 
but I fain would think you as incapable of 
offering me dishonourable terms, as Iam of 
accepting them. 

 ¢ Sir, if I had supposed you undeserving 
the confidence of a man of honour, I should 
not have proffered my assistance. I shall’see 
you on this spot to-morrow,’ —and witha slight 
inclination of the head, he disappeared. 

“ High and various were the perturba- 
tions of my mind during that restless night. 
Hope and fear alternately assailed me; and, 
a(ter building a thousand castles in the air, I 
fell into a broken slumber, and woke in the 
morning with my heart fluttering between 
doubt and expectation. A few minutes sooner 
than his usual time, our jailor entered, and 
told the prisoners, that he had orders to treat 
them with less rigour in future, and that I 
was to follow him into the court-yard, where 
he left me in the presence of the Governor, 
who bowed, and thus addressed me: 

“* ¢ Now, Sir, to your, terms of release! Do 
not interrupt me till I have finished my re- 
marks. I have been all my life in the service 
of my country, and several years Governor of 
this place. I tell you in confidence, that I do 
not approve of all the measures of the pre- 
sent rulers of France; yet I considered it my 
duty, both for the sake of my country and 
my family, to remain at the post which Pro- 
vidence had assigned me. When my country 
was attacked by foreigners, I did not think 
it was proper in me as a soldier to quarrel 
with the government at home. I knew the 
shameful and rigorous treatment which you 
received, and remonstrated on the subject ; 
but it wasn vain. All my motions were nar- 
rowly watched by an agent of the Directory, 
who has now left the island. Had I ventared 
more directly to interfere in mitigating your 
sufferings, it is probable that the lives of my- 
self.and my children would have paid the for- 
teit of my imprudent manifestation of huma- 
nity. I ama rough soldier, unused to compli- 
ment, and incapable of flattery ; but lama 
father, Sir, and can feel for you. I have two 
sons and three daughters, who have arrived at 
that age when the passions are strong and 
the heart: susceptible. They are amiable, 
thoughtless, generous, and affectionate; and 
if you will promise on your word of honour, 
—that you will not form any sentimental 
or tender connexion in my family, — that 
you will not endeavour to lead astray the 
judgments of my sons or the affections of 
my girls,—and that you will not suffer your 
acquaintance to deviate either into friendship 
or love,—on these terms you shall become an 


thought more about freedom from captivity, 
than about either friendship or love. The 
good old man reiterated his injunctions as we 
went along, and added this as his chief reason 
for such precaution: -* I do not wish the 
cheerful serenity of my domestic enjoyments 
to be ruffled, or my children’s happiness to 
be destroyed.’ 

‘¢¢ In about half an hour we arrived at the 
Government House, which was situated in 
ene of the most delightful valleys of the Is- 
land. Though not large, it was constructed 
in such a manner as to afford comfortable 
and convenient accommodations to a genteel 
family. Its interior was fitted up in rather 
an antique style, which bespoke taste and 
refinement, devoid of splendour and ostenta- 
tion. I followed my venerable guide into a 
spacious saloon, in which all the members of 
the family were assembled ; and I was so 
shocked on viewing myself in a mirror, which 
reflected my figure from head to foot, that I 
sickened with disgust at my squalid and un- 
couth appearance, and wished instantly to 
retreat from observation. But the Governor, 
taking me kindly by the hand, desired me to 
advance, and said: ‘ My dear children, this 
is the English prisoner whom I mentioned to 
you yesterday ; he is your enemy, it is true, 
but he is an officer and a gentleman. After 
suffering a long and rigorous confinement, he 
is now your guest; therefore remember the 
cautions which I have given you, and treat 
him as your hearts shall dictate.’ - - - 

“ Thus the whole family, of which I was an 
inmate, formed one social circle, where all 
was gaiety, happiness, and peace. Every night 
when I retired to rest, I taxed myself with 
the crime of having felt a strong inclination 
to break my promise with the Governor. Most 
fortunate was it for me, that there was more 
than one ebject to excite my admiration! The 
three charming sisters were all viewed by me 
as equally fascinating ; yet each of them was 
so different from the others, that it was im- 
possible for me, who generally saw them toge- 
ther, to resolve upon which I should have 
fixed my affections, had I possessed the power 
of choice without infringing my word of ho- 
nour. Though each of them was all that the 
heart of man could desire; yet to this day, 
whenever I reflect on those pleasing by-past 
scenes, I am ata loss to determine which of 
the lovely sisters I should prefer. 

“ One morning before we had quitted the 
breakfast table, and whilst we were rallying 
each other on the comparative merits of France 
and England, the old gentleman opened the 
door and beckoned me out of the roon. He 
bade me take my hat and follow him, which I 
did in silence for some time, without noticing 
the route we had taken, till I observed with 
a kind of horror, at aturn of the road, that we 
were proceeding towards the Port. I then 
broke silence, and asked whither we were 





inmate in my family till I can procure your 
exchange. And when you part, it must be 
done at once, and no subsequent correspond- 
ence will ever be permitted. I feel for you 
as aman, but I must not forget that you are 
the enemy of France. Now, Sir, if you accept 
my conditions, follow me.’ 

“I made no scruple of assenting ; fornone 
but those who have long been deprived of 
the glorious light of day, or who have been 
prevented from breathing the free untainted 
air of heaven, can form any notion of my 
feelings at that moment. Enveloped as.I was 





going, and what was the purport of our walk ? 
The Governor looked earnestly upon. me, 
and, I thought, a-tear glistened in his eye. 

*** You must abide by my directions,’ said 
he, ‘and it will save you and others much pain. 
A cartel has arrived, an exchange of pri- 
soners has been effected, and you will sail 
from the Island within an hour,’ 

‘* But, my dear Sir, you will allow'me to 
return and take—— 

“No, Sir! I will have no leave-taking—- 
no shedding of tears at parting—no pressure 


of the hand, more eloquent than words—no 


uttering of the painful FAREWELL, so destruc- 


in rags and familiar with filth, I certainly | tive to the future peace of mind!’ 


“ Oh, Sir, allow me but one word! one last 
adieu! 

“«¢ Nor one, Sir! Remember your pro- 
mise !’ 

‘‘T seized the rugged veteran’s hand be- 
tween both of mine, and, pressing it fervently 
to my lips, I exclaimed, Allow me to express 
my gratitude—— 

“¢ Not to me, Sir! I have only done my 
duty ; and all the return I ask is, that, if the 
chance of war should throw a countryman of 
mine into your power, you will think of your 
well-wishers at the Government-House, and 
be kind to him for their,sakes. You will find 
trunks on board, containing clothes and every 
necessary for your voyage. So now we must 
part. There is the vessel!,Gad bless you, Sir, 
and send you safe to your native shores!” ” 





PARRY’S SECOND VOYAGE, 


We devote this continuation to Natural His- 
tory and Atmospherical Phenomena. On the 
2d of January, it is stated— 


“As a proof of the difficulty which the 
hares mustfind inobtaining subsistence during 
the winter, these animals were at this time in 
the habit of coming alongside the ships upon 
the ice to pick up what they could from our 
rubbish heaps. <A fox or two still entered 
the traps occasionally, and our gentlemen in- 
formed me that they had always been most 
successful in catching them after a southerly 
wind, which they attributed with great pro- 
bability to the smell of the ships being thus 
more extensively communicated over the 
island. One or two of these poor creatures 
had been found in the traps with their tongues 
almost bitten in two. The traps made use of 
for catching these beautiful little animals 
were formed of a small cask, having a sliding 
door like that of a common monse-trap, and 
were baited with oiled meat or blubber. The 
whole number caught during the winter was 
between eighty and ninety, of which more 
than seventy were.taken. before the end of 
December. -In a single trap of Capt. Lyon’s, 
no less than fifteen were caught in the course 
of four hours,'on the night of the 25th of No- 
vember ; and the people engaged in watching 
the trap remarked that no sooner had one of 
these animals been taken out, and they them- 
selves retired a few yards, than another en- 
tered it. So stupid indeed are they in this re- 
spect that, in several instances, those which 
had escaped from the ships entered, and were 
re-caught in the same traps as before. 

‘Of a great number of foxes weighed by 
Captain Lyon during the winter, the average 
weight was eight pounds, but they varied from 
nine and a half to seven, and he observed that 
the males, though larger than the females, 
were not sofat. The fur of the whole of them 
when first caught was of the purest white, ex- 
cept in two or three individuals of a bluish 
colour, which appeared to be of a different 





species. The great variety of dispositions dis- 
played by those which were kept for taming 
was very remarkable, ‘some being gentle and 





quiet from the time of their first’coming on 
board, and others -remaining wild and in- 
tractable in spite of every kindness and good 
treatment. Our dogs became familiar enough 
even to play with them; but the foxes were, 
on their part, neverentirely free from appre- 
hension on this account. The noise they make 
when irritated isa weak half-stifled sort ot 
bark, but they have also a more. shrill ane 
piercing cry when much frightened. Whe 
| placed with their houses upon the ice, they 
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were constantly endeavouring to burrow in 
the snow within the circle of their chains, and 
one of them, where the snow lay deeper than 
usual, soon formed for himself a secure and 
sheltered apartment under it. When deprived 
of the means of doing this, they are far from 
being proof against the severity of the sea- 
son, for two or three died on board the Fu 
entirely from this cause, though furnished wit 
ood kennels. 


ing to the spot with his gun, found that these 
animals had made such quick work in the 
partition of their prey, that though he reach- 
ed the scene of action in a few minutes, and 
the dog had at first made considerable resist- 
ance, only one of its hind legs remained, each 
wolf having run off with his share. It is re- 
markable that these creatures had never en 
tered our traps since the moon had declined 


Of those which were taken | to the southward, whereas not a night elapsed 


etter care of, not one remained on board | before that without their going to them. The 
alive when we went to sea, the greater part | Esquimanx had in their’s caught only a fox.” 


having gradually wasted away, though well 


fed and housed ; and the rest which were 


In March, Capt. P. says, ‘‘1 procured from 
little Toonek a string of bones, which on in- 


thriving befter made their escape to the|quiry we found to belong to a land animal 


shore.” 

In February 
thirteen (all of which were killed gradatim 
‘ appeared—“ These animals had accompanie 


called by the Esquimaux Kablee-arioo, and 


the first wolves, a flock of| which we certainly had never met with. From 


the description given us by these people on 
this and several other occasions, we consi- 


or closely followed the Esquimanx on their|dered it likely to be the wolverene ; but it 
journey to the island the preceding day ; and | must be extremely rare in those parts of Ame- 
they proved to us the most troublesome part | rica.” 


of their suite. They so much resemble the 


But the atmospherical, meteorological, and 


Esquimaux dogs, that, had it not been for| other phenomena are more interesting than 


some doubt among the officers who had seen| the accounts of animal life. 


The following 


them whether they were so or not, and the con- | struck us as possessing much food for cogi- 
sequent fear of doing these poor people an ir- | tation. 


reparable injury, we might have killed most of 
them the same evening, for they came boldly | ‘* Th 


October 25th, 1821, the author relates— 
e wind veering to the S E. on the 24th 


to look for food within a few yards of the|and 25th, the thermometer gradually rose to 


Fury, and remained there for some time.” - -| + 23° 


After a short period, ‘“The wolves had now | affectation in stating, that this temperature 
begun to do us some damage ; for not even the | was much too high to be agreeble to us; but 
sails that were fastened round the house and |it is nevertheless the fact, that every body 
observatory could escape their ravenous fangs, | felt and complained of the change. We had 
and they had thus in the course of a single | often before remarked, that considerable al- 


night much injured two of our studding-sails 


.{terations in the temperature of the atmos- 


We set traps for them on the ice; and also| phere are as sensibly felt by the human 
large shark-hooks secured with chains and | frame, at a very low part of the scale, as in 
baited with neat; but the former they en-|the higher. The difference consists only in 


tered and destroyed, and the latter were al- 


this, that a change from —40° upwards to 


ways found broken or bent, without securing | about zero is usually a very welcome one, 


the depredators. These ls were ind 





while from zero to the freezing-point, as in the 


so hungry and fearless as to take away some | instance just alluded to, it becomes to persons 
of the Esquimaux dogs in a snow-house near | in our situation rather an inconvenience than 
the Hecla’s stern, though the men were at the | otherwise. This may be more readily ima- 


time within a few yards of them. - - - 


gined, by considering that our clothing, bed- 


«“ A wolf being caught in one of the traps | ding, fires, and other precautions agaiust the 
this evening which was so close as to be easily | severity of the climate, having been once 
watched from the ship, a party of the officers | adapted to a low degree of cold, an increase 
ran out to secure the depredator, and fired | of temperature renders them oppressive and 
two balls into the trap at once to despatch|inconvenient; while any reduction (of the 
him. Finding after this that he continued to | first two at least) is impracticable with safety. 
bite a sword that was thrust in, a third shot|To this must be added, that at this tempera- 
was fired at him. The trap was then suffici- | ture the snow becomes too soft for convenient 


ently opened to 


t his hind legs firmly tied | walking, and the accumulation of ice in the 


together, after which, being considered toler-| crevices and linings of the officers’ cabins is 
ably secure, he was pulled out of the trap,|converted into a source of extreme annoy- 
which, however, his head had scarcely cleared | ance, which, while it continues solid, is never 
when he furiously flew at Mr. Richards’ throat, experienced. It is true that these inconveni- 
and would certainly have done him some seri-| ences occur in a much greater degree in the 
ous mischief had not that gentleman, with spring; but being then hailed as the harbin- 
great presence of mind, seized the animal in| gers of the return of permanent warmth, it 
his turn — throat, squeezing him with all |is easy to obviate some and would be hard to 


his force between both hands. 


This made | complain of any of them.” 
the wolf relinquish his first attempt, and B 


The Aurora Borealis, double moons, and 


Mr. Richards only suffered by a bite in his| other extraordinary appearances, became of 
arm and another in his knee, which, on ac-| constant occurrence. We select one descrip- 
count of the thickness of his clothes, were | tion as a fair example of the many varieties, 


happily not severe ones. 
prade 


As for the wolf he}ef which the accounts are very well written. 
mtly took to his heels, though two of 


“ On the afternoon of the 14th, the Aurora 


them were still tied together, and being fa-| began to show itself as soon as it was dark, 


voured by the momentary confusion occa- 


consisting principally of rays shooting up 


sioned by his late rencontre with Mr. Richards, | from the horizon in the EbN. towards the 


succeeded in escaping his pursuers. He was 
found dead the following day at the distance 
of three-quarters of a mile from the ships.” 
On another occasion, Mr. Elder observing 
one of the Esquimaux dogs attacked by seve- 
ral of these ferocious animals, ‘‘ and hasten- 


zenith, and sometimes passing through but 
very little beyond it, towards the opposite 
side of the heavens. Just before ten o’clock, 
however, a much finer display of this pheno- 
menon presented itself than we had yet seen 
this season, There still remained a place near 





[ may possibly incur the charge of 





the horizon at EbN., whence a bright light 
seemed constantly to issue, and if any part 
of the phenomenon could be said to continue 
uniformly the same, it was the leg of a broad- 
ish arch in that point, which scarcely ever 
changed its place, or the intensity of its light. 
The arch was at times completed, or thrown 
over to the W S W., being 15° high in the cen- 
tre, and generally about 2° broad, though in 
this respect it was irregular and somewhat 
variable. The lower part of the arch'was 
always well defined, the space under it ap- 
pearing dark, as if a black cloud had been 
there, which, however, was not the case, as 
we saw the stars in it unobscured except by 
the light of the Aurora. The upper side of 
the arch was never well defined ; but its light 
was gradually softened off, so as to mingle 
with the azure of the sky, and often sent up 
coruscations towards the zenith. 

‘¢ Thus far description may give some faint 
idea of this brilliant and extraordinary phe- 
nomenon, because its figure here maintained 
some degree of regularity ; but during the 
most splendid part of its continuance, it is, I 
believe, almost impossible to convey to the 
minds of others an adequate conception of the 
truth. It is with much deference, therefore, 
that I offer the following description, the 
only recommendation of which perhaps is, 
that it was written immediately after witness- 
ing this magnificent display. 

“‘Innumerable streams or bands of white 
and yellowish light appeared to occupy the 
greater part of the heavens to the southward 
of the zenith, being much the brightest in the 
SE. und ESE., from whence it had indeed 
often the appearance of emanating. Some 
of these streams of light were in right lines 
like rays, others crooked and waving in all 
sorts of irregular figures, and moving with 
inconceivable rapidity in various directions. 
Among these might frequently be observed 
those shorter collections or bundles of rays, 
which, moving with even greater velocity 
than the rest, have acquired the name of the 
‘‘merry dancers,” which, if I understand 
aright the descriptions given of them by 
others, I do not think I ever saw before. In 
a short time the Aurora extended itself over 
the zenith, about half-way down to the north- 
ern horizon but no farther, as if there was 
something in that quarter of the heavens 
which it did not dare to approach. About 
this time, however, some long streamers shot 
up from the horizon in the NW. which soon 
disappeared. While the light extended over 
part of the northern heavens, there were a 
number of rays assuming a circular or radi- 
ated form near the zenith, and appearing to 
have a common centre near that point, from 
which they all diverged. The light of which 
these were composed appeared to have incon- 
ceivably rapid motion in itself, though the 
form it assumed and the station it occupied 
in the heavens underwent little or no change 
for perhaps a minute or more. Suppose, for 
instance, a stream of light to have occupied a 
space between any two of the stars, by which 
its position could be accurately noticed, the 
light appeared to pass constantly and in- 
stantaneously from one to the other, as if, 
when a portion of the subtle fluid of which it 
is composed had made its escape and vanish- 
ed at the end next one of the stars, a fresh 
supply was uninterruptedly furnished at the 
other. This effect is a common one with the 
Aurora, and puts one in mind, as far as its 
motion alone is concerned, of a erson hold- 
ing a long ribbon by one end, and giving it an 
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undulatory motion through its whole length, 
though its general position remains the same. 
One of the most striking of the various loco- 
motive properties of the Aurora is that which 
it often has laterally, by which I mean in the 
direction perpendicular to its length. This 
motion, compared with the other, is usually 
slow, though still very rapid in the ‘ merry 
dancers,’ which seem to observe no law with 
regard to the rest of the phenomenon. When 
the streams or bands were crooked, the con- 
volutions took place indifferently in all direc- 
tions. The Aurora did not continue long to 
the north of the zenith, but remained as high 
as that point for more than an hour ; after 
which on the moon rising, it became more and 
more faint, and at half-past eleven was ne 
longer visible. 

“The colour of the light was most fre- 
quently yellowish-white, sometimes greenish, 
and once or twice a lilac tinge was remarked, 
when several strata, as it were, appeared to 
overlay each other, by very rapidly meeting, 
in which case the light was always increased 
in intensity. The electrometer was tried seve- 
ral times, and-two of Kater’s compasses ex- 
posed upon the ice, during the continuance 
of this Avrora, but neither was perceptibly 
affected by it. We listened attentively for 
any noise which might accompany it, but 
could hear none, but-it was too cold to keep 
the ears uncovered very long at one time. 
The intensity of the light was something 
greater than that of the moon in her quarters, 
Of its dimming the stars there cannot, 
think, be adoubt. We remarked it to be, in 
this respect, like drawing a gause veil over 
the heavens in that part, the veil being most 
thick, when two of the Iuminous sheets met 
and overlapped. The phenomenon had all 
the appearance of being full as near as many 
of the clouds commonly seen, but there were 
none of the latter to compare them with at 
the time. I.may in conclusion remark that, 
notwithstanding the variety and changeable- 
ness displayed by this Aurora, there was 
throughout a perceptible inclination in the 
Various parts of it to form an irregular arch 
from EDN. over to SWbW. 

“From seven till ten p.m., on the 20th, 
while engaged in making observations upon 
the ice, we observed the Aurora almost con- 
stantly appearing, though varying in its form 
and situation. It commenced with a number 
of vertical coruscations from the SE., south, 
and NW. horizons, darting nearly as high as 
the zenith. This being discontinued after 
half an hour, the leg of an arch appeared at 
ESE., inclining towards the south, which re- 
mained nearly unaltered for three quarters of 
an hour, its light being of a yellow cast and 
remarkably brilliant. After this an arch wag 
gradually formed by the light extending over 
to WNW., the brightest portion of it being 
still that in the eastern quarter. The arch 
was irregular and sometimes not continuous, 
but divided into a number of luminous patches 
like nebule. We also noticed, and now re- 
membered to have done so once before, that 
there were in some places narrow but long 
horizontal separations of the light, appearing 
like so many dark parallel streaks lying over 
it, which, however, they were not, as the 
stars were here most plainly visible. The 
magnetic needle was not affected. This night 
oe vd ph png we had during the 
winter, the milky-way appearing unusuall 
bright and well defined. - 7 . 








THE SUFFOLK PAPERS. 
(Second volume.) 

WE should ill discharge the duties of our 
office were we to leave this publication with 
only such notice as we have been able to 
bestow on the first volume; for, though it 
is now pretty generally circulated in Great 
Britain, and accessible to every one, yet the 
number of our readers in Foreign parts have 
not the same opportunity, and we owe to 
them amore extended analysis. In one of 
Lady Hervey’s letters there isa pretty alle- 
gory, which pourtrays the Maids of Honour 
attendant upon Queen Caroline in1731. After 
mentioning a book, she proceeds: 

‘** Pray give me leave to question your lady- 
ship in my turn, and to inquire into your stu- 
dies of all kinds; for I shall not, like you, 
bound my curiosity to the dead: there are 
living books which I am sure you sometimes 
peruse, and which I should be very glad to 
have an account of: and in so large a library 
as there is at Hampton Court, though the 
generality of books are dull and insipid, it is 
impossible but you must find something worth 
transcribing. There are * six volumes which 
stand together, that were published a good 
while ago, several of them beund in calf: 
if you will look into them, I cannot but think 
you will meet with things that may entertain, 
though not instruct. The first volume con- 
tains serious thoughts on the state of virgi- 
nity, interspersed with occasional satires on 
several subjects. The second volume I have 


[| scarcely dipped into; but it seems to be a 


plain discourse on morality, and the unfitness 
of those things commonly called pleasures. 
The next, or at least that which I think fol- 
lows, is a rhapsody; it is very verbose, and no- 
thing in it: there is a very good print before 
it of the author’s face. The fourth volume is 
neatly bound; the title of it, ‘The Lady’s 
Guide, or the Whole Art of Dress;’ a book well 
worth perusing. The next is a miscellaneous 
work, tn a pocket edition, printed on bad 
paper, in which are some essays on love and 
gallantry; a discourse on lying; tea-table 
chit-chat; an attempt on political subjects; 
the whole very prolix and unentertaining. 
The sixth volume is a folio; being a collec- 
tion of the subjects, cause, and occasion of 
all the late court ballads ; also a key to them, 
and to the jokes and witticisms of the most 
fashionable conversations now in town. This 
book is very diverting, and may be read by 
those of the meanest, as well as by those of 
the best understanding, being writ in the vul- 
gar tongue. 

“Tf, whilst I am in the country, there 
should come out any addition to these works, 
I beg you will be so good to give me an ac- 
count of it, and when I go to town, I will 
beg the favour of you to lend me a, book I 
have seen in your room: it is not an essay, 
but a complete treatise on subjects moral, in- 
structive, and entertaining, perfectly well 
digested and connected ; the style is admira- 
ble, the reasoning clear and strong ; the dulce 
et utile reigns in every part of it: in short, it 





“a An allegory of the six maids of honour; but it is 
perhaps not now possible to appropriate the several 
characters : firstly, because it is (strange to say) not 
certain who the maids of honour were at this period ; 
and secondly, because it is very doubtful whether Lady 
Hervey mentions them in their proper order. The first 
and last were probably Miss Meadows and Miss Vane, 
whose characters are hardly to be mistaken. The fourth 
is likely to be Miss Fitawilliam, afterwards Lady Pem- 
broke ; and the three others were probably Miss Car- 
teret, Miss Mordaunt, and Miss Dives.” 

“b She means here an allegorical character of Lady 
Suffolk herself.” 





a SSS 
is the most perfect work of the most perfect 
author, and will amuse me agreeably, and 
employ me usefully, as often as you will be- 
stow it on, 

** My dear Lady Suffolk’s most faithful 

“ M. H,” 

This letter is followed by a very harsh and 
remarkable one from Dean Swift, which we 
copy entirely : the Editor’s notes are particu- 
larly interesting. 

© Dublin, July 27, 1731. 

“*Madam,—I give you joy of your new 
title, and of the consequences it may have, 
or hath on your rising at court, whereof I 
know nothing but by common fame ; for you 
remember how I prophesied of your beha- 
viour when you should. come to, a great 
lady, at the time I drew your Character, and 
hope you have kept it. I wrote to you some 
time ago by the advice of Mr. Pope ; I wrote 
to you civilly; but you did not * answer my 
letter, although you were not then a countess ; 
aud if you were, your neglect was so much 
the worse, for your title hath not increased 
your value with me; and your conduct must 
be very good if it will not lessen you. Neither 
should you have heard from me now if it 
were not on a particular occasion. 

“I find from several instances that I am 
under the queen’s displeasure ; and, as it is 
usual among princes, without any manner of 
reason.4 I am told there were three let- 
ters sent to her majesty in relation to one 
Mrs. Barber, who is now in London, and 
soliciting to a subscription to her poems. It 
seems the queen thinks that those letters were 
written by me ; and I scorn to defend myself 
even to her majesty, —— my scorn upon 
the opinion I had of her justice, her taste, 
and good sense, especially when the last of 
those letters, whereof I have just received the 
original from Mr. Pope, was signed with my 
name ;° and why I should disguise my hand, 
which you know very well, and yet write my 
name, is both ridiculous and. unaccountable. 
Last post I wrote my whole sentiments on the 
matter to Mr. Pope, who tells me that you 
and he vindicated me on all the three let- 
ters, which indeed was but bare justice in 
you both; for he is my old friend, and you 
are in my debt on account of the esteem I 
had for you. I desire you would ask the 
queen whether, since the time I had the ho- 
nour to be known to her, I ever did one sin- 
gle action or said one single word to disoblige 
her. I never asked her for any thing: and 
you well know, that when I had an intention 
to go to France about the time that the late 
king died, I desired your opinion (not as you 
were a courtier) whether I should go or no, 
and you absolutely forbid me, as a thing that 
would look disaffected, and for other rea- 
sons, wherein I confess I was your dupe, as 
well as somebody’s else; and for‘ want of 
that journey I fell sick, and was forced to re- 
turn hither to my unenvied home. I hear the 





f, 





«“¢She could hardly have answered it; for it was 
ded on a supposed alteration of her circumstances 
at court, which she could not decently have either ad- 
i denied.” ‘ 
mis This is hardly just: the Dean indulged himself in 
a mode of speaking of 4 Gao which would have 
0 a prival 
=r The ae which Swift's editors have found in 
this affair of Mrs. Barber’s letters is easily solved, by 
supposing that Mrs, r forged them for her own 
purposes; which, as they were violently recommenda- 
tory of her and her aes she, wh was by no means & 
0, pro’ / 
wr Pike te not quite candid ; we know that his illness 
was of a nature not to be cured by a trip to France, an 
that his real affliction at that. time was the fatal illness. of 
poor Stella.” 
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SS 
queen hath blamed me for putting a © stone 
with a Latin inscription over..the Duke of 
Schomberg’s burying-place in my cathedral, 
and that the king said publicly I had done it 
in malice, to create a quarrel between him 
and the King of Prussia. The public prints, 
as well as the thing itself, will vindicate me ; 
and the hand the duke had in the Revolution 
made him deserve the best monument: neither 
could the King of Prussia justly take it ill, 
who must have heard that the duke was in the 
service of Prussia, and stadt-holder of it, as 
I have seen in his titles. The first time I saw 
the queen I talked to her largely upon the 
conduct of princes and great ministers (it was 
on a particular occasion,®) that when they re- 
ceive an ill, account of any person, although 
they afterwards have the greatest demon- 
stration of the falsehood; yet they will never 
be reconciled; and although the queen fell 
in with me upon the hardship of such a 
proceeding, yet now she treats me directly 
in the same manner... I have faults enough, 
but never was guilty of any either to her 
majesty or to you ; and as little to the king, 
whom I never saw, but when I had the 
honour to kiss his hand. I am sensible that 
I owe a great deal of this usage to Sir 
Robert Walpole, whom yet I never offended, 
although he was pleased to quarrel with me 
very unjustly, for which I showed not the 
least resentment (whatever I might have in 
my breast,) nor was ever a partaker with 
those who have been? battling him for some 
years past. I am contented that the queen 
should see. this letter, and would please to 
consider how, severe a censure it is to believe 
I should write thrice to her, only to find fault 
with her ministry, and recommend Mrs. Bar- 
ber, whom I never knew till she was recom- 
mended to me by a worthy friend, to help her 
to subscribe, which by her. writings I thought 
she deserved. Her majesty gave me leave, 
and even commanded me, above five years 
ago, if I lived till she was queen, to write to 
her qn behalf of Ireland, for the miseries of 
which kingdom she appeared then to be much 
concerned. I desired the friend* who intro- 
duced me to be witness of her majesty’s pro- 
mise: yet that liberty of writing to her I 
never took, although i had too many occa- 
sions; and is.it not wonderful that I should 
be suspected of writing to her in such a style, 
in a counterfeit hand, and my name sub- 
acribed, upon a perfect trifle, at the same 
time that I well knew myself to be very 
much out of her majesty’s good graces? I am 
perhaps not so very much awed with majesty 
as others, having known courts more or less 
from my early ! youth; and I have more than 
once told the queen, that I did not regard her 
station half so much as the good understand- 
ing I heard and found to be in her. I ama 
good Whig by thinking it sufficient to be a 





“g lt is hard to conceive wh 
should have resented the 
The Duke of Schomberg was one of the heroes of the 
Revolution, and an honour to his memory looked rather 
like a compliment to the reigning family. The epitaph, 
no doubt, expresses some indignation that the Duke’s 
friends had left this care to strangers; but the indigna- 
tion was just; for it should be recollected that Swift 
had previously exhausted every means of persuasion to 
induce Lady Holderness, second daughter of the Duke, 
= oe of his relations, to contribute to the monu- 

“*h Walpole’s quarrel with Gay.” 

“i There is Wason to suppose that Swift had been 
— both by oe and ne to assist them 

e Craftsman, w it appears i a 

“Kk Dr. Arbuthnot.” PP O59 aS 

“1 When young, he was aitmitted to the familiar com- 


y the king and queen 
of this 





princes, further than as their virtues deserve, 


good subject, with little personal esteem for 


and upon that score had a most particular re- 
spect for the queen, your mistress. One who 
asks nothing may talk with freedom; and 
that is my case. I have not said half that was 
in my heart, but I will have done ; and, re- 
membering you are a countess, will borrow so 
much ceremony as to remain, with great re- 
spect, Your ladyship’s, &c. . 
“*JonaTH. Swirt.” 
A strong light is thrown upon this well- 
known and much discussed subject, in a sub- 
sequent .letter to the angry Dean, from his 
faithful and enduring frend Lady Betty Ger- 
maine... She honestly replies to his com- 
plaints— ; 
“T am sorry to find our tastes so different 
in the same person ; and as every body has a 
natural partiality to their own opinion, so it 
is surprising to me to find Lady Suffolk dwin- 
dled in your’s, who rises infinitely in mine 
the more and the longer I knowher. But 
you say you ‘ will say no more of courts, for 
fear of growing angry ;’ and indeed I think 
ou are so already, since you level all without 
nowing them, and seem to think that no one 
who belongs to a court can act right. I am 
sure this cannot be really and truly your 
sense, because it is unjust; and if it is, I 
shall suspect there is something of your old 
maxim in it (which I ever admired and found 
true) that you must have offended them, be- 
cause you do not forgive.” 
Swift, however, remains bitter and uncon- 
vinced. Of the former feeling, his poetical 


——— 
perhaps induce the reader to think his cou- 
rage rather insane than intrepid. 


* During one of his visits to England, a 


friend (Mr. Hamilton) was driving him in a 
phaeton and four down Henley Hill: the 
count happening to move, Mr. Hamilton, 


supposing him to be alarmed, desired him 
not to be afraid; upon which La Lippe 
quiet'y drew from his pocket a large knife, 
and cut the reins. -Whether this was to show 
perfect carelessness of danger, or satirically 
to express that he thought himself as safe 
after the reins were cut as before, has not 
been told. In his own territory in Germany, 
he amused himself with military manceuvres 
and experiments ; and one day he invited his 
little court and visitors to dine with him after 
a review. ‘The dinner was served in a tent on 
the ground ; and towards the latter end of the 
repast the Count was observed to look several 
times at his watch, and to put it up again, and 
call for another bottle : at last some one asked 
the reason of this? ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ I have 
ordered this tent to be mined by a new me- 
thod—it is to be blown up at a certain minute, 
and I am anxious to go out to see the explo- 
sion.’ The tent, it will readily be believed, 
was soon cleared, without waiting for the 
other bottle.’ 

The subjoined introduce and explain them- 
selves: 

“My Lord Portmore ™ is like Lord Essex 
and Lord Hervey, which is saying all that 
man can deserve ; yet one word more. He is 
about building a house: they proposed to 
him a very fine situation, where he might 
have a very fine view of the sea ; but the fine 








character of Sir R. Walpule is a striking 

proof: 

With favour and fortune fastidiously blest, 

He’s loud in his laugh, and he’s coarse in his jest; 

Of favour and fortune unmerited, vain, 

A sharper in trifles, a dupe in the main ; 

Achieving of nothing, still promising wonders, 

By dint of experience, improving im blunders ; 

Gegransing true merit, exalting the base, 

And selling his country to purchase his place ; 

A jobber of stocks by retailing false news; 

A we at court in the style of the stews ; 

Of virtue and worth by profession a giber ; 

Of juries and senates the bully and briber. 

Though I name not the wretch, you all know 
who I mean— 

’Tis the cur-dog of Britain, and spaniel of Spain. 

Mr. Croker certainly makes Swift appear 
to be in error; but we think the partiality 
which has grown for his own work has led 
him farther than he would have gone had he 
been the Dean’s editor, instead of Lady Suf- 
folk’s. His judgment is too decidedly reason- 
able, and he has forgotten to make those allow- 
ances for genius, which, in any other case, 
we are sure, would have suggested them- 
selves to his mind. But we have not room to 
pursue this argument, and must rest with 
only two or three anecdotes to close our pre- 
sent Number, claimed as it is by many no- 
velties, 

Of the Count la Lippe, painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and one of the bravest 
officers of his time, the following is told— 

‘* His taste in the fine arts was equal to his 
other qualities: he was a general linguist, a 
fine draftsman, and an admirable musician, 
and seems to have united as many amiable 
with as many heroic qualities 2s any man of 
these latter days, But it must not be con- 
cealed,. that, like other elevated minds, he 
showed some occasional symptoms of oddity 
or wildness ; and the two following anecdotes, 





pany of King William, at Sir.W. Temple’s, at Sheen,’ 





amongst many which might be quoted, will 


gentleman cried out, ‘‘O Christ! the sea 
looks so fierce, it frights one.”—Letter of 
Duchess of -Queensberry. 

“We performed our journey hither with 
great ease, only little Pope was very ill the 
whole day, and compassion for him may pass 
for a reason why I was so little entertained 
with a very lively conversation which at some 
times would have been very agreeable to me, 
as would the misfortunes which were very 
happily contrived for the major- general (Dor- 
mer) during the whole journey. Pope grew 
better at supper, and of course very irregu- 
lar, and laughed at me for the care I pre- 
tended to take of him.” —Letter of Mr. Berke- 
ley, June 1734. 

“‘n Pope endeavours to find faults here, 
but cannot; and instead of admiring (as he 
ought to do) what is already executed, he is 
every day drawing me a plan for some new 
building or other, and then is violently angry 
that it is not set up the next morning. 

“¢ You do well to reprove him about his in- 
temperance ; for he makes himself sick every 
meal at your most moderate and plain table 
in England. Yesterday I had a little piece 
of salmon just caught out of the Severn, and 
a fresh pike that was brought me from the 
other side of your house out of the Thames. 
He ate as much as he could of both, and in- 
sisted upon his moderation, because he made 
his dinner upon one dish.”—Idem, July 1734. 





« m Charles Collyer, second Earl of Portmore.” _— 
“n Pope tells Swift (Dec. 19, 1734) that he paid a 
visit this year to Lord Bathurst at Cirencester.” 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Bernardo’s Italian Interpreter. 
London 1824. J. Leigh. 
Mr. Lercn has hardly published a book for 
facilitating the acquisition of foreign lan- 





guages, or an jutercourse with foreiguers 
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whose language is imperfectly understood, 
which we have not found reason very highly 
to commend. The present work is no excep- 
tion to the rule, but will be found, as well as 
a most commodious form, to possess all the 
requisites of a good vocabulary—a well-ar- 
ranged guide to pronunciation, and enriched 
with dialogues in English and Italian, capable 
of being immediately useful to student and 
traveller. Itis an ingenious and clever pub- 
lication. 





Dictionnaire des Terms appropriés aux Arts et 
aux Sciences, et des Mots nouveaux que l'usage 
a consacrés, pouvant servir de Supplement au 
Dictionnaire de V Académie, suivi d’un traité 
raisonné de Ponctuation, Par T. Raymond. 
4to. - Paris 1824. 
Tue Messieurs Masson have rendered an es- 
sential service to the writers of their language, 
by thus condensing into a regular form all the 
scientific terms which it has gained within 
these late years in natural history, mineralogy, 
mechanics, and the other sciences. The Dic- 
tionnaire de l Académie was the Dictionary 
of the literary language ; this is that of the 
scientific language of France: and if we con- 
sider how many new ideas and inventions 
have within the last half century given rise 
to an infinite number of words dependent 
thereon, we must acknowledge the useful la- 
bours of the present lexicographers. The 
Treatise on Punctuation at the end, by Mon- 
sieur Raymond, supplies a deficiency which 
had long been felt in the French language. 
He complains, and with justice, of the various 
systems adopted by different authors in the 
punctuation and accentuation of their words, 
as also of the indifferent use of theo and the a 
in the imperfect tense. He proposes that all 
should adopt the orthography of the Academy, 
and thus generalize the mode of writing the 
language. 


Historical Memoirs on La Vendée. By Madame 
de Sapinaud. Translated from the French. 
London 1824. C. Knight: 

THERE have been so many publications on 

the subject of La Vendée, that it would almost 

seem exhausted. But bravery and patriotism 
are always interesting; and we have still 
praise enough left for this neat little volume. 

It is well written and well translated. 








The Castle of Despair, or a Vision of Chancery : 
an Allegorical Poem, in three Cantos. By the 
Rev. J. Holme. London 1824. 

Tue writer says that this Poem bears a re- 
semblance to Thomson's Castle of Indolence ; 
bat it has escaped our acumen. On the con- 
trary, it isa composition of that unhappy class 
which indicates that the author dwells with 
too much intensity-on one point, so as to 
overstrain the keeping of sound reason. 





Shakespeare. No. I. With Notes original and 
selected. By Henry Neele, Esq.; and em- 
bellished by G. F. Joseph, Esq. a.r.a. 8vo. 
London, James Smith. 

Tuts is the commencement of a fair edition 

of Shakespeare, in monthly half-crown Num- 

bers. The Tempest, with which it sets out, 
as usual, seems to be correctly printed from 
the text of Malone’s edition, and the selected 

Notes do not overload it. Those by the edi- 

tor are pertinent enough, ‘but no new light is 

thrown in to determine disputed passages. 


Dolby's Universal Histories. England. Vol. 1. 

Hume & Smollet. Svo. pp.460. With Ap- 

pendix of Questions. pp. 62. London 1824. 
Dolby. 


Tuis is a very cheap edition of English His- 
tory, (part of a more extensive plan,) and 
printed in double columns like a Magazine. 
The 1st Volume reaches to the death of 
Henry v. A number of Wood-cuts embellish 
the text; but care must be taken that they 
do not convey impressions contrary to his- 
torical truth, nor confuse young minds by 
being inattentive to costume, and guilty of 
anachronisms. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 

The late Duke Cambaceres.—Kotzebue, in his 
Erinnerunge Von Paris, speaks in raptures of 
the 2d ex-consul’s table, as being equal in ex- 
quisite luxury and delicacies to what is men- 
tioned of Lucullus or Apicius; and relates 
that Napoleon often pleasantly observed to 
him, “ If you want a good dinner, Mons, Kot- 
zebue, you must go to the second consul’s.” 
However, he praises the very moderate wine- 
bibbing, ‘‘so different from us at Berlin, 
where one has usually ten or twelve vari- 
ous glasses placed before him after dinner.” 
Cambaceres was of a portly, tall, full, manly 
figure, with a countenance rather Galbineus, 
or sallow, at the time I saw him promenading 
in the Tuileries, every decade and demi- 
decade, with his little dapper private secre- 
tary, who kepthim in constant chit-chat ; while 
the grand homme most superbly deigned to 
glance occasionally on particulars, who thought 
it worth their while to bend lowly to the golden 
image. 

At the ratification of the first peace, I''re- 
member being present at a grand concert 
of two or three hundred performers in front 
of the Palace of the Tuileries ; about three 
hundred thonsand anditors and spectators 
being on the tip-toe of expectation to'see Na- 
poleon and his fellow Consuls presént them- 
selves at the central window on the pre- 
mier étage,—when lo! a poorlamplighter, who 
had just finished his splendid illumination au- 
tour de la fenétre, was taking, with’ self-com- 
placency, a leap in at the very window where 
Buonaparte at the moment was making his 
appearance. I felt for the poor fellow’s em- 
barras, as did tout le monde. Our nocturnal 
luminary shrank back, and discovered the 
most painful emotions by grimaces and shrug- 


this mighty moving mass of dense corporeal 
matiére Parisienne. To say the truth, neither 
Buonaparte nor his two Herculean consulate 
supporters, nor even the grande orchestre, &c. 
could rally attention from the fixed object 
of mirth, who had taken his station behind 
a chimney not two yards from his illustri- 
ous employer's nose, who, though unconsci- 
ous of the occasion, yet appeared to feel that 
all was not moving on with the intended 
effect. Neither Gluck’s sublime Overture to 
Iphigene, nor Vogler’s equally sublime Demo- 
phone, could command entire regard, bunt de 
tems en tems a burst of laughter broke forth 
from all parts of this merry auditory. Such 
a trifling or trivial circonstance as the above 
was the cause of marring the whole pro- 
gramme. But perhaps the people can be but 
pleased ; and so they were complétely, by 
waiting the retirement of the Three Consuls, 
and the sortir of the Sun’s nocturnal deputy 





There is a neat Frontispiece; though the lover 
is too boyish. 





from his cachette. Icould not help refiect- 


ged shoulders, to the no small enjouement of 


two such athletic mortals as Cambaceres 
and Lebrun, that he appeared rather like a 
straight-haired school-boy introduced for the 
first time to the public by his guardians, than 
the mighty conqueror—‘“ Ingentes animos 
angusto in pectore versant.”’ 

It was a proud day for all of us Englishmen, 
who had been confined at and around Paris 
for so many years, for want of passports, and 
merely for being Anglois. Once more to see 
and hear at every step a countryman, looking 
so sleek and so well dressed, was onr treat ! 
Then, again, to meet an officervof his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, our most gracions!iKing and 
Governor, in full uniform, parading the gar- 
dens sans crainte. Oh! it was‘heayen upon 
earth, after all the-horrors that had passed, 
and having been continually kept, for ten 
long years, in hot water, as we say—I saw 
that great man, the late John Kemble, sitting 
surrounded by a party of friends, and panting 
in the midst of this moving mass! Alas! it 
was the last time I ever beheld the modern 
Roscius. I must just add, that a country- 
man was taken sick and faint near me, quite 
in the heart of this extended circle; and I had 
the supreme felicity to help him through with- 
out the slightest difficulty, by only bellowing 
continually, ‘* Place! place! place!”’. My 
good patient soon recovered, but spoiled me, 
or rather dyed a good black coat red. I then 
could but badly afford a new one, as broad 
cloth at Paris is not si bon marché as salads. 
I fancy the Burgundy grape had not taken a 
kindly root to our true English soil. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GARDENING REPORT AND KALENDAR. 
THE weather, during the last mouth, has been 
boisterous and changeable, but on the-whole 
favourable for gardening. It is true there have 
been east winds, but they have generally 
been accompanied or followed byrain. There 
has been a good deal of hail, sleet, and snow, 
rbut that is nothing, or at any rate something 
incomparably better than black frosts and 
drying east winds. A good deal of blossom 
will be destroyed, there can be no doubt, and 
a good deal of barrenness in that wherein the 
petals are preserved, by the marriog of the 
work of impregnation through the changes 
accompanied by moisture ; but still there will 
be little to be complained of in comparison to 
what might have been expected. The myro- 
balan plum was in full blossom, in some shrub- 
beries, in the first week of the month, being 
a fortnight earlier than the common sloe, 
which is now in full blossom. Peaches and 
apricot trees enliven the walls of all good 
gardens by their brilliant pink and white 
petals and prond vermillion anthers, prompt 
to discharge the powder of life on their ap- 
propriate stigmata. But since this was writ- 
ten, there have been two or three fatal black ~ 
frosts, which have done inealculable injury to 

peach and apricot bloom. 

The operations of April in the kitchen-gar- 
den are chiefly sowing and planting. Any 
hardy main crops not put in last month, must 
be committed to the soil in the first week. 
Some delicate crops may be sown towards the 
end,—kidney-bean, nasturtium, &c. The main 
crop of celery is sown about the middle of 
the month, and of beet about the third week ; 
spinage twice or thrice during the month. 
Asparagus beds, artieboke, sea-cale, ear- 
doons, and tart rhubarb, require-their spring 
dressings in the beginning of the month. 

Fruit and other trees, and shrabs, should 
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but sometimes this is difficult or impossible ; 
and in these cases we recommend the follow- 
ing mode of performing-the operation, as 
reatly lessening the evils resulting from it. 
his mode indeed is so very superior to all 
others, that it ought never to be omitted 
where time and the expense is not an object. 
We can state, from considerable experience, 
that it puts Spring aeagrens on a footing with 
lanting in Autumn; and every cultivator 
nows that a tree judiciously taken up and 
replanted in Autumn, hardly suffers any di- 
minution of growth the following year from 
the operation. The mode we recommend is 
called planting with water, aud is thus prac- 
tised: The pit being dug, and the roots of the 
tree pruned, &c. place them in it in the usual 
manner; then let there be one man to hold 
the tree, another to put inearth, and a third 
to pour in water over the earth. The man 
who holds the tree should have a small round- 
pointed stick to poke the soil in among the 
roots, This soil should be broken very small 
by the man who throws it in; and the hand 
who supplies the water should hold the pot 
as high as his head, so as the stream of water 
may fall with great force, and not only wet 
the soil, but wash it compactly in among the 
roots and fibres. The tree thus planted should 
be immediately staked, if that operation is 
necessary, and then left a day to settle before 
the earth is gently pressed to its roots. This 
is rather a tedious mode of planting; but 
every Spring-planted tree so treated may be 
considered as a year before those planted in 
the ordinary way. 

April is the month in which evergreens are 
oo planted, and the above mode is 
peculiarly adapted to them, as they move 
with much less facility than deciduous trees, 
Choose mild, moist weather for the more 
tender evergreens, and if they are large, 
covering them with a mat, or netting, during 
the coldest periods of the day, for a fortnight, 
will amply repay the trouble. 

Pines are generally shifted in this month, 
and the bark pit renewed for those intended 
to fruit in August. Peaches and grapes are 
swelling in the earliest houses, and, as well 
as the late crops, require the greatest atten- 
tion; the same of cherries and all forced 
productions during this month, not only on 
account of the particular stage of their pro- 
gress, but of the variableness of the weather. 
Giving and taking away of air, as the phrase 
is, occupies great part of the time of the hot- 
house curator during April and May. 

In the flower-garden the main crop of an- 
nuals is sown in this month; and great care is 
requisite to protect auriculas, tulips, ranun- 
culuses, hyacinths, and other florist’s flowers, 
from rains and winds. Bark stove plants are 
often shifted towards the end of the month ; 
and cuttings 6f them and of greenhouse 
plants are put in at all periods of this, the 
two preceding, and three following months, 
according to the state of the plant. 

Vermin begin now to be very troublesome 
to the gardener; birds attack his rising 
seeds, snails and slugs eat his tender plants, 
and .worms disfigure his lawns and walks. 
The frequent use of the gun is the only 
effectual scare to the feathered vermin; 
snails and slugs may be caught by laying 
down cabbage-leaves or haulm, and picking 
them from these every morning; and lime- 
water will effectually destroy either snails or 
worms. Scrape or brush off the wormcasts, 
and then water liberally with pure lime- 
water, not a mixture, which leaves a white 
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crust after it, but a solution of quick lime, 
which is quite clear, and leaves no mark. 

The productions of gardening in April are 
not much more numerous than in March, 
because hardy articles are not yet in a suf- 
ficiently advanced state tobe used ; but forced 
articles become more common, and asparagus, 
sea-kale, kidney-beans, mushrooms, potatoes, 
tart-rhubarb, strawberries, cherries, and cu- 
cumbers, are in every garden where forcing 
is even tolerably attended to. 

Some fine flowers come into bloom this 
month, as the hyacinth, narcissus, auricula, 
polyanthus ; and towards the end, the tulip, 
ranunculus, the later narcissi, and some of 
the choice American magnolias, kalmias, an- 
dromedas, &c. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 

Rattle Snakes. —The Richmond Enquirer, 
an American Journal, states some curious 
facts respecting rattle-snakes. A French- 
man, M. Neale, being in North Carolina, 
endeavoured to procure some rattle-snakes, 
with a view of forming a collection. Several 
observations, followed by experiments, in- 
duced him to believe that this venemous ani- 
mal was capable of being tamed. The means 
which he employed to effect this object are 
unknown, but the fact is that he succeeded 
in a most surprising degree. He ascribes 
his success entirely to the power of music, 
and pretends that a tender melody is suffi- 
cient to tranquillize the greatest irritation on 
the part of the animal. M. Neale is now at 
Richmond (Virginia, ) where he makes a kind 
of exhibition of his curiosities. He has two 
living rattle-snakes. The male is four feet 
eight inches long, and has eight rattles in his 
tail, which shows that he is nine years old. 
The female is smaller, and has but five. 
M. Neale has had them in his possession 
thirty months. Their docility is so great, that 
having talked to them a little, and stroked 
them with his hand, he takes them as if they 
were rope’s-ends, and puts them up his 
breast until they wind round his neck and 
kiss him. Far from injuring their master, 
these dreadful reptiles seem to emulate one 
another in evincing their attachment to 
him. Besides the education of these snakes, 
M. Neale reposes his security in another 
cause; for he has a remedy for their bite, of 
which he makes no secret. The first thing, 
he says, is to wash one’s mouth with warm 
oil, then to suck the wound, afterwards to 
drink plentifully of a decoction of snake- 
root, which operates as an emetic; after 
which there is nothing to fear. M. Neale 
opens the mouths of his snakes, and shows 
their venemous fangs. They are in the upper 
jaw, two on each side; and if extracted are 
renewed. They are pointed, bent behind, 
and lie flat towards the throat when the 
animal does not want to make use of them. 
The venom (as is known) exudes from a 
little bladder which is at the root of the 
tooth. These animals change their skin, in 
summer, once every two months. Every 
year, except the first, they acquire a new 
horn rattle, whence they derive their name. 
Consequently the number of these rattles in- 
dicates their age. They seldom shake them, 
and only when they are irritated, or rather 
when they want to fix the attention of their 
prey; that is to say, vf the most lively ani- 
mals, such as birds and squirrels. M. Neale 
maintains the truth of the Charming-power 
which these snakes have betn said to pos- 
sess; having observed an instance of it in his 








garden, on the part of his own snakés ; the 
victim, conquered by his fears, falling from 
branch to branch, and rock to rock, until his 
enemy darted upon him. But he denies that 
there is any thing offensive in the breath of 
these animals, having frequently received 
their close caresses; on the contrary, he is 
convinced that it is soft and agreeable! The 
rattle-snake is not the only description of 
snake which M. Neale has tamed. He has 
tamed every kind ; and they are all-obedient 
to. his orders. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES, ETC. 
PALIMPSEST MANUSCRIPTS. 

Royal Society of Literature.—We have al- 
ready mentioned that the last paper read at 
the ordinary Meetings of the R.S. L. was a 
very interesting one on the subject of Palim- 
psest Mss- communicated by that eminent 
scholar and acute philologist, Mr. Archdeacon 
Nares. We can, however, give but an im- 
perfect outline of it in our page. 

The Reverend Archdeacon takes a histori- 
cal view of the discoveries which have been 
made from Palimpsest or Rescript Manu- 
scripts ; so called from MdAw and Yaw to wipe 
or cleanse, as, having been twice wiped or 
cleansed, their most valuable contents were 
found under writings of the dark ages, which 
had usurped the place of older letters, when 
parchment was difficult to be procured for the 
diffusion of these monkish legends and theo- 
logical treatises. 

Manuscripts had long been carefully pre- 
served for the purposes of collation, &c. and 
at length it was observed that some of them 
might have a value hitherto unsuspected, by 
supplying portions of important works sup- 
posed to have perished. These were mss. in 
which the attempt to obliterate the original 
writings (that the parchment might be used 
anéw) had partially failed; and left enough 
for the attentive eye to discover more or less 
of the ancient letters and even decipher the 
words. 

But this was not only the case in the 
darker ages, before and after the 13th cen- 
tury; the Ancients themselves had their Pa- 
limpsests. These were of a different kind, 
however—leaves or books so prepared that 
one writing could easily be expunged to make 
way for another, and they were employed by 
authors for correcting their works, &c. (See 
Plutarch—De Garrul.—Catullus, Carm, 22.— 
and Cicero, Ep. ad Fam.) and could never hide 
any valuable matter. The modern palimpsests, 
on the contrary, have opened to us some great 
discoveries ; and promise many more: as may 
be predicted from what has already been done. 

The first Rescript Ms. of which any impor- 
tant use was made, was (it is believed) the 
Codex Ephrem, or Codex Regius of Paris, 
now in the Royal Library, (No.9.) The later 
writing consists of 209 leaves confusedly 
placed, and containing certain works of the 
Syrian Ephrem, in Greek: but the more an- 
cient appears to have had the whole of the 
Old and New Testament, in Greek characters 
held by the learned to belong to the 6th or 
7th century. Some collations of the N. T. 
have been obtained from this—the Old still 
remains unexplored. 

The next great discovery recorded is of 
Ulphilas, Bishop of Gothland, who in the 
fourth century invented a new character, 
and translated the whole scriptures into it 
from the Greek. Portions of this work (long 
lost, with the exception of the four gospels 
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preserved in the Codex Argentens* at Upsal) 
was found in 1775, in the Augustan Library 
at Wolfenbuttel, under a more modern ms. 
of the Origines of Isidorus. The ms. of Isi- 
dorus in fact, consisting of 330 leaves, was 
made up of portions of several older books, 
and among the rest a fragment of Galen, 
probably the oldest known ms. of a medical 
book. 

The next investigator of this class of mss. 
was Paul James Bruns, the coadjutor of Ken- 
nicott in his great work of the Hebrew Colla- 
tion. He discovered at Rome, in 1773, a 
fragment of the 91st book of Livy, in a Re- 
script Ms. of the Vatican library. This was 
published, and has beeu admitted into the 
later editions of the Historian. It contains 
part, and it is to be lamented only a small 
part of the war with Sertorius in Spain. 
Bruns afterwards investigated the Bodleian 
Library, and published in 1782-3-4, an ac- 
count of the Palimpsests it contained. Yet, 
notwithstanding these remarkable successes, 
no other publication of this nature appeared 
till 1801, when Dr. Barrett, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, produced his Gospel of St. 
Matthew, from a Rescript in the Library of 
that College. It appears to have been re- 
written in the 12th or 13th century, upon 
portions of much more ancient books. 

But Signor Angelo Mai has been the great 
discoverer in this way, in our own times.t 

In 1813, he translated anonymously a large 
part of an Oration of Isocrates de Permuta- 
tione; and in 1814, appeared as a public 
labourer among Palimpsests. His first work 
was “ Ceriain hitherto unpublished Orations 
of Cicero, viz. those for Scaurus, Tullius, and 
Flaccus.”” These Orations had been written 
in the quarto form, but partly erased and 
folded into the octavo size, to give place 
to the sacred poetry of Sedulius. The latter 
was judged to be as ancient as the 8th cen- 
tury—the original not later than the 2d or 3d. 
The ms. had belonged to a very ancient 
monastery at Bobium or Bobbio in the Mila- 
nese ; reputed to have been founded by St. 
Columban, who also formed the Library, in 
which a greater number of Rescript mss. 
have been found than any where else. 

M. Mai next published a second volume 
of fragments of three other Orations of the 
great Roman orator; with some ancient and 
unknown Commentaries. These treasures, 
supposed of the 4th century, were concealed 
under a Latin translation of the Acts of the 
Council of Chalcedon. In 1815, three vo- 
lumes of unpublished works were brought to 
light, consisting of large portions of the Ora- 
tions of Symmachus (the last of the Roman 
orators, and hitherto only known by his 
Epistles,)—other panegyrics, and particu- 
larly one of the younger Pliny. The ms. ad- 
judged to the 7th or 8th century. 

Several inedited Fragments of Plautus, and 
especially of the Vidularia, a lost comedy, 
followed. Only twenty lines of this play had 
been preserved by Priscian and Nonnius. The 
next more extensive and successful labour 
was that of drawing from another Ms. of the 
same kind, very considerable remains of the 
celebrated orator Fronto, who flourished 
under Hadrian. This African Cicero now 
forms two octavo volumes, instead of existing 
in a few scattered sentences quoted by other 
authors. The matter consists, besides Ora- 
tions, of fragments, entitled Principia His- 

* From being chiefly written in letters of silver. 

+ The L. Gazette has, since its commencement, re- 
Corded several important instances, 











toria, and some light playful pieces ; Epistles 
to Antoninus Pius; two books to Marcus 
Aurelius, two to Lucius Verus, two books of 
Letters to his friends, and other Epistles. 
The whole is a noble acquisition to the Re- 
public of letters. Reprinted at Frankfort 
1816. 

M. Mai’s next discovery was of Commenta- 
ries upon Virgil by Asper, Longus, Scaurus, 
&c. and anonymous writers ; and lastly, in 
1820, this indefatigable scholar made some 
farther discoveries of Ulphilas, mentioned 
near the commencement of this notice. 

Since then he has been transported from 
the Ambrosian Library to the Vatican, where 
like, or even greater success attends his re- 
searches. In a Palimpsest volume, contain- 
ing various treatises of St. Augustine, he 
found the long lost books of Cicero de re 
Publica. [See preceding Literary Gazettes for 
account of this great acquisition, and a Re- 
view of the work when published. ] 

The history of these extraordinary successes 
in this peculiar line of research will surely 
(as the Archdeacon earnestly impressed) 
stimulate scholars in every part of Europe, 
where farge collections of ancient Mss. are 
deposited, and particularly in Britain, so 
rich in such treasures, to examine whether 
similar materials may not be found in other 
libraries, and deciphered for the benefit of 
letters. Knittel, Barrett, and Mai, supply 
every instruction necessary for the pursuit ; 
and every Ms. from the 7th to the 14th cen- 
tury may be palimpsest. 

Much may be hoped from the further pur- 
suit of a species of research which has already, 
within so short a period, produced such truly 
valuable fruits. More important remains of 
Livy may be found; and some of the ques- 
tionable texts of Scripture may still be illus- 
trated. 

This truly interesting paper concluded with 
a warm panegyric on Mai,—the more valua- 
ble as coming trom so high and so competent 
a judge of the value of his labours. 





EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Mr. J. Burton, whois employed by the Pasha 
of Egypt in a geological examination of his 
territories, has made several important disco- 
veries in the desert, to the eastward of the 
Nile, and along the shores of the RedSea. In 
the Eastern Desert, and under the parallel of 
Syout, is a mountain called Gebel Dokham 
(the hill of smoke.) The summit of Gebel 
Dokham is traversed by roads and paths 
which terminate in large quarries of antique 
red porphyry. Immense blocks, coarsely 
chiselled, lie about. Others, already squared, 
are upon props, marked and numbered. 
There are also an infinite number of sarco- 
phagi, vases, and columns of a large size. At 
the side are some ruins of huts, and the re- 
mains of forges. At Belet-Kebye, a village 
in ruins, in the valley on the south side of the 
mountain, Mr. Burton found a circular well, 
twenty feet in diameter, and sixty feet deep. 
In the same village still stands a pretty little 
temple of the Ionic order; on the pediment 
of which is the following inscription: ‘ For 
the safety and eternal triumph of our lord 
Cesar, the august and absolute, and for those 
of all his house, this temple and its depen- 
dencies were dedicated to the Sun, to the 
great Serapis, and to the other Divinities, by 
Epaphroditus + + + of Cesar, Governor of 
Egypt. Marcus Uipius Chresinius, superin- 


tendant of the mines under Procoluanus,”— 


Mr. Burton has collected, at Fstiery, several 
inscriptions ; among others this fragment— 
Ann, xu. imp. Nerve traiano 
Cesari Aug, Germanico 
Dacico 
P. I. R. Solpicium simium 
Pref, eg. 

The quarries of vert antique between Ghene 
and Cosseir, have also supplied him with a 
great number of inscriptions ; which a mixture 
of Greek and Hieroglyphics must render very 
interesting to those learned persons who em- 
ploy themselves in interpreting the hierogly- 
phic language of the Egyptians. 





FINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION IN SOHO SQUARE. 
WITHOUT going into particulars at present, 
we may very fairly state that Mr. Cooke’s 
Exhibition is an epitome of nearly all that is 
excellent in art, not only in water-coloured 
Drawings, but as giving, in Mr. Mulready’s 
picture of the Wolf and the Lamb, one of the 
finest examples in painting of familiar sub- 
jects which the British School has produced. 

Among the Drawings of modern art, those 
of Sir T. Lawrence’s Heads stand at the 
head ; and Stothard’s Designs, from the Heart 
of Mid Lothian, with others of a more classic 
kind, exhibit him in every variety of feeling 
and of taste, Turner also has some exquisite 
Views ; one on the Rialto at Venice, another, 
the Castle of St. Angelo at Rome, are per- 
fect gems. The Smugglers off Folkstone fish- 
ing up smuggled Gin, “ atwilight,” (according 
to the Catalogue,) is among the most spirited 
effusions of his pencil. Dewint’s Stacking of 
Barley, &c. possesses all the verity of nature 
and the most skilful mechanism of art. Leslie 
is rich and characteristic in his Designs ; and 
Uwins has some charming little subjects. 
Wilkie is also a contributor; and Messrs. Col- 
lins, Jackson, Westall, Owen, Jones, W. Da- 
niell, Brockedon, Copley Fielding, Geddes, 
S. W. Reynolds, &c. &c. have enriched the 
Gallery with many fine specimens of. their 
pencils. 

Of the Old Masters, the examples are su- 
perb and very highly interesting. Several by 
Rubens, from the studio of Sir T. Lawrence, 
are grand and striking, and in perfect pre- 
servation. The Entombment, by Raphael, 
together with several Rembrandts, and indeed 
almost all the great Artists of former times, 
give the whole of the Exhibition a claim to 
public attention, and to the lovers of the Fine 
Arts afford a pleasure which they alone can 
know. 

The Transparencies by Gainsborough are 
added to the spectacle: that of the Moonlight 
amounts to a perfect deception in optics, and 
is exceedingly beautiful. 


SUNDAY MORNING. 

Tus Engraving, by C. Heath, from Mr. W. 
Sharp’s humorous pictare of a Girl washing a 
Boy’s Fere, has been some time before the 
public, through the liberal and fertile exer- 
tions of Messrs. Hurst, Robinson, & Co. It 
is acapital and amusing print, cleverly and 
broadly executed, The crying of the lubber 
lad is expressed very happiiy,—if there can be 
happiness in roaring while soap-suds' are in- 
sinuated into the smarting eye by a relentless 
thumb; and the entire want of sympathy in 
the washer, accustomed to such exhibitions 
every Sunday morning fe rea the year, 
is equally well copied. The boy’s attitude is 





excellent, and the back-ground full of taste. 
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THE GIRL AT THE "WELL, 

By the Same, from Westall, is, from contrast, 
a good companion ~to the preceding. Here 
all is good temper, sweetness, and harmony. 
The head is innocent and lovely ; but the 
action of the dog is not appropriate. A Dutch 
or Flemish artist would have imagined it so, 
or worse: our Wilkie would not, and our 
Westall shonld not. 





Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great 
Britain. Part xx1.(being the first of Vol. 3.) 
Largefolio. Harding, Mavor & Lepard. 

Tne deserved’ sticcess of Lodge’s Illustrious 
Portraits, though necessarily an expensive 
work, has made the two volumes of which 
the plan originally consisted, both rare 
and valuable; and we have since noticed 
their progressive republication in the popu- 
lar octavo form with much approbation, as 
affording a good opportunity for those who 
missed the first folio edition, to enrich their 
libraries with a less costly, but hardly less 
beautiful production. 

It was generally felt, indeed, by the sub- 
scribers and the public, that the limitation of 
this great design to twenty parts, was like an 
act of exclusion; and did injustice to many 
great and distinguished persons, whose linea- 
ments it was possible to re-create from au- 
thentic likenesses in the unknown and almost 
inexhaustible stores of private and family 
collections. To amend this fault, the pro- 
prietors have been induced to add another 
volume of ten parts (six engravings in each) 
of which the first part is now betore us. It 
contains the Duke of Marlborough; Sir 
Thomas More; Sir Christopher Hatton ; Sir 
Nicholas Bacon ; Frances Theresa Stewart, 
Duchess of Richmond; and Francis Lord 
Collington,—from pictures belonging to the 
Duke of Marlborough, to M. Lenthal at Bur- 
ford Priory, to Lord Dillon at Ditchley, to 
the Duke of Bedford, to the Duke of Rich- 
mond, afid tothe Earl of Clarendon. * q 

The Portrait of the Duke of Marlborough, 
from which the plate has been engraved, 
was, it is stated, selected by the present 
Duke from amongst those in the family col- 
lection at Blenheim, as being the most au- 
thentic representation of. his illustrious an- 
cestor. The picture was originally a small 
oval, containing little more than the head, 
painted when the hero was in Germany, 
and sent as a present to his celebrated 
Duchess ; and it became so great a favourite, 
that Sir Godfrey Kueller was commissioned 
to let it into a larger canvas, and complete 
the figure of the Duke to a full-length, as it 
is now preserved at. Blenheim. 

The beautiful Frances Stewart is a noble 
subject, and it is pleasing to trace in her 
finer features the prototype of the Britannia 
upon our coins, before a horse was preferred 
to a lovely woman. We certainly do not 
seem so gallant as our great grandfathers in 
this respect, since our good breeding ix dis- 
played among animals even on the Stage; 
i in our fashionable rides and drives, the 
din of talk rings more with the figures, ac- 
tion, blood, speed, &c. of cattle, than with 
the graces and charms of the incomparable 
Sex! The coinage may thus however be 
thought to bear more distinctly the stamp of 
our national manners. 

The, plates are admirably engraved, and 
we can say nothing more in commendation 
of this new series, which appears to be in 





every respect equal to its precursor. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
. A CAROUSING. 
Quick, quick !—the uncork’d Bacchus gushes ! 
See, how the crimson devil rushes 
Through the narrow neck to life! 
See,—what blushing bubbling strife 
Springs from years of cellar’d quiet! 
ome ! let ’s vanquish this red riot : 
Let’s drink down the fragrant fever : 
This is no soda, weak deceiver, 
Sparkling round a tasteless rim : 
rich madness to the brim : 
It is wit—’tis wealth—’tis wine ? 
Champaign liquor—strength divine— , 
Incense that might kiss the sky, 
Rare and ravishing poetry ! 


Look, sirs! ’twill obscure the moon, 

And make the stars sing out of tune :— 

Drink !—O rare Olympic stuff! 

When shall we ever have enough ? 

Drink !—Huzza ! the room is turning 

Round ; and the cct’s green eyes are burning ; 
And our fat friend there, the Vicar, 
Languisheth for some more liquor. 


Quick! Let’s have one more large flask— 
Strong as Sampson, boy!—We’ll mask 
Grief, and Care’s harsh wrinkles quite 
Smooth with this brave red and white. 
Now, what ’s this ?—-’Tis Burgundy !— 
Jove! I know its amorous eye, 
Its slender neck, its graceful shape— 
Quick ! uncork the bottled grape !— 
Quicker !—lest my thirst decay, 
Give the imperial creature way. 
Ha!—This kiss, to ease my pain— 
This, to cool my fiery brain— 
This, because my friends are kind— 
This, for that my foes are blind— 

May they choke on water diet! 
As for me—But let ’s be quiet— 

Let us leave Champaign to boys, 
And drink this calm which never cloys ! 
Look !—what unpretending liquor ! 
This will never make us bicker, 

Like its hot unruly brother. 
‘This—‘tis gone !—Bring,out another ! 

It is yet an age to dawn,— 

‘An hour)—Ounwit is scarcely born. 

ring a dozen— So, what ’s this? 

Port ?—no matter: Shall we miss 

Such a bottle, black and bright? 
See,—’tis like the flooding Night, 

When the starry darkness glistens, 

And the perfum’d ether listens 

To the mad-brained lover’s wooings, 
Heedless of our sober doings. 

—So have I said—so have I sung, 

When youth upon my temples hung, 
And twenty summers crisped my hair :— 
But now the shrivell’d bigot, Care, 

Hath tied the license of my tongue, 

And turned my locks all silver white ; 
And that bright hag, the sleepless Night, 
Hath witch’d my heart, and iced my powers, 
Through her pale enchanted hours ; 

My friends are gone, my hopes have fled, 


And all my dreaming days are dead!:— —‘ Tos. 





THE KNIGHT. 

Farewell to thee, dearest! my banner is playing 
Like a meteor of blood on the gale; 

Impatient for battle, my white steed is neighing, 
And the trumpet tells loud its war tale. 

This brand must be red ere I meet thee again, 
Or it would not be worthy of thee; —_[stain, 

Oh, daughter of heroes, whose name has no 
How gallant my bearing must be ! 

Around us the walls of our ancient hall wear 
‘The pictures of warriors of yore : swear, 

They,look on me now! by each dark brow I 
I will equal, or see them no more. 

The scarf thou hast bound must be dyed in the 
My plume must be first iu the line." [field— 

When the valiant shall fall, and the coward shall 
Oh, then I may claim Theeas mine! _[yield, 





LOVE IN ABSENCE, 
Oh, tell me not that this is life, 
The life that now I lead ; 
The life that wauts the light of life 
Is worse than death indeed! 
Love is life’s light ; and, lost that light, 
What star can rise on such a night? 
I dread the pictures of my dreams, 
For, then I gaze on thee; 
And thou art near, and thou art all 
‘That I would have thee be. 
And then I startle from my sleep, 
And know all false, and watch and weep. 
I would I were upon a bark ! 
That bark before the wind ;— 
I would sail o’er the sea, and leave 
All thoughts of thee behind :— 
How very vain! I could not flee 
The spell of passion set by ‘Thee. 


THE REVERSE. 
Farewell, farewell, thou heartless one ! 
I marvel now how it could be, 
That my heart’s deepest tenderness 
Was vowed so utterly to Thee. 
Marvel, ah, no! I must not look 
Upon that darkly arching brow,— 
1 must not meet that liquid eye, 
Nor gaze upon that neck of snow. 
Or I shall marvel at my hope, 
My wish, my will, to break thy chain— 
Watch thy surpassing loveliness, 
And be thy spell-bound slave again. 
I could have pardoned Thee, if love— 
Some other love—had thwarted mine ; 
I know too well his wildest power, 
Not to have felt for it, if thine. 
But thou art all of vanity, 
And I may not forgive—forget 
That my heart’s deepest pulse has been 
‘Trifled with by a light coquette. L.E. L. 





THE EXILE’S LAMENT. 


England! oh, England! for thee do I mourn, 
As, helpless and hopeless, an Exile I rove ; 
‘Though never to thee may my, footsteps return, 

I will think ef thee ever—dear- land of my love! 
England! when first we unfurl’d the white sail, 
— wing was to bear us away from thy 
shore, 
How I chid the delay of the lingering gale, [o’er. 
And wish’d that the anguish of parting were 
But “— distance had thrown her dim veil over 
all 
The scenes [ was destin’d to see again never; 
Oh! I then would have given whole worlds to 
recall 
One glimpse of the land I was losing for ever! 


England, dear England! ah,—why am I told 
That the land of my exile with riches is blest? 
Can the radiance of gems, or the lustre of gold, 
Soothe the deep-seated sorrow that throbs in 
my breast? 
And why do they bid me adorn my pale brow 
With blossoms fresh pluck’d from each scent- 
breathing tree ? [snow, 
When a wreath of wild holly, tho’ mantled with 
Would be dearer, because it would whisper of 
thee! 
The Exile that thou from thy bosom hast thrown, 
Oh, England! has now but one wish upon 
_  earth— [crown 
*Tis—that Glory, and Honor, and Freedom may 
With their holiest blessings—the land of his 
birth! FATHER FRANCIS. 
April 3, 124. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
SIGHTS OF LONDON, ETC. 
No V. 
WELL, this business grows on my hands. - - - 
I wish I had gone into training as for’ an un- 
equalled walking-match, or unrivalled pedes- 
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trian exploit against time, before I undertook 
it. By— but one must not swear in print—I 
believe that by and by every street in London 
will have its distinct Exhibition, and each of 
the long streets three or four enticing spec- 
tacles. 

On Monday, however, I enjoyed a delectable 
treat, having teen admitted to see Mr. Hope’s 
splendid house, vases, pictures, &c. in Duchess- 
street. Taste and wealth and refined luxury 
can hardly go beyond this; but it offers so 
much for description, that I must really re- 
serve it for a separate Chapter. What trea- 
sures of art are diffused over this country in 
the dwellings of the great and the wealthy, 
of which the public know nothing! I firmly 
believe that a thousand noble Galleries could 
be formed out of these private collections. 

Went again to the Horticultural Society on 
Tuesday. The meetings are becoming, as I 
anticipated, more interesting as the season 
advances. Among the many fine things ex- 
hibited, I was particularly struck with the 
beauty ofsome new Camellias, a new Agolea 
Indica with white flowers, and several fine 
Amaryllises. Many other flowers were shown, 
and a great variety of well-preserved fruits. 
Some specimens of Brocoli, grown in the 
Society’s Garden, were of such inviting ap- 
pearance and extraordinary size, that one 
might wish to belong to tue vegetable-eating 
class of philosophers, in order to enjoy such 
dishes exclusively. 

Wednesday was a day of Sights. My morn- 
ing was delightfully passed at Cooke’s, in Soho 
Square, [Vide Fine Arts.] Thence I went 
to the private View of Mexico,—I mean 
Mr. Bullock’s two Exhibitions, which may be 
called Mexico not only for brevity’s sake, but 
because they really set that superb country 
before your eyes. Bullock is certainly match- 
less in the office of getting up Exhibitions. 
He forgets nothing ; he procures every thing 
that can be interesting; he suits the times,* 
and he arranges his materials in a way that 
cannot be surpassed. In the room above, 
science and curiosity are gratified by a col- 
lection of extraordinary ancient Monuments ; 
and in the room below, you are saved a voy- 
age to Santa Cruz, and a journey from that 
killing climate, by Jalapa and Puebla, to the 
grand city of Mexico itself. The Princesses 
Angusta and’ Sophia, accompanied by the 
Duke of Sussex, were there, and seemed to 
be much pleased with this abridged travel: 
they, in turn, added to the delight of the 
assembly, and were respectfully followed in 
their tour. Our Princesses are too seldom 
seen to gratify the affectionate wishes of the 
public ; I wish they would take my example, 
g0 more about, and show themselves a 
little more to their fast friend John Bull. 

From the bustle of this scene I turned in 
to Mr. Day’s quiet and delightful Exhibition 
in the adjoining room. His grand casts, and 
fine pictures, appeared to even more advan- 
tage thau usual, from the contrast. The eye 
and mind dwelt upon them with increased 
admiration. The monsters of Mexican ido- 
latry were Jost in the contemplation of Gre- 
cian art. I recommend my course to friends 
—the repose and elevation here is a charm- 
ing close to the view of the South American 
curiosities. 

Scarcely able to exchange the morning's 
for the evening’s dress, and hackney it in 
time for the Drury-lane fund dinuer, at Free- 

= I do not mean the Times newspaper, which I ob- 


— misrepresented this very interesting 








masons’ Tavern. Between three and four 
hundred folks there, and, like John Gilpin’s 


art 
ites - all resolved 
‘To dash through thick and thin. 

The company was motley, but amusing, and 
His R. H. of York was all kindness and good 
humour in the chair. The Levee, I presume, 
prevented the attendance of persons of great 
rank, for there were no noblemen present to 
support the Prince on this charitable occa~ 
sion. Among the missing was Mr. Elliston: 
it is odd to ask public support to funds, which 
those apparently most concerned do not deign 
to countenance. There ought to be a benefit 
Play at each Theatre, annually, in aid of their 
respective charities. Besides the eating and 
drinking on the present occasion, in provid- 
ing which the Stewards were most laudably 
attentive, there were some novelties not nn- 
worthy of notice. When the health of the 
Treasurer came to be drank, Mr. Kean de- 
livered a set speech (and very well too,) in 
which he expressed a sort of disregard of 
criticism, and avowed his intention of quit- 
ting his office and country. He is going to 
Italy, it seems. I hope he and Macready will 
act together before he goes: it is nonsense 
for any actor, however gifted, to insist on 
being an Atlas, and sustaining the whole 
weight of the drama on his own shoulders. 
A gentleman on the left of the chair expres- 
sed a fervent hope that Mr. Kean’s absence 
would be only temporary; and after this, the 
subscriptions were announced, including one 
from Mr. Price, the manager of the New 
York and other American theatres. This 
was received with boisterous plaudits, and 
the President gave as a toast ‘** Success to 
America.” | Mr. Price acknowledged’ this 
compliment in a neat manner; andthe treaty 
of peace, amity, concord, everlasting friend- 
ship, and never-ending affection, was as com- 
pletely ratified between Great Britain and 
the United States, as it could be by the 
Plenipos present. It is funny enough to see 
two great Nations (the only free nations 
in the world, said Mr. Price) cemented 
together, as it were, by means of their The- 
atres and theatrical performances ; but any 
one who doubts this fact needs only to have 
seen Mr. Mathews at Home, and to have 
heard what passed at this dinner. Wh 
should politics ever interfere with such har- 
mony? But apropos of harmony, glees and 
songs were sung throughout the evening by 
Messrs. Leete, Hawes, Harley, Fitzwilliam, 
Collier, and others. Broadhurst enchanted 
the company with ‘‘ Over the water to 
Charlie,” and then the company very un- 
gallantly turned the ladies out of the galle- 
ries, and got him to sing (twice) his exquisite 
ballad of * John Anderson my Jo,” which 
would have afforded them so much pleasure 
to hear. This was uncommonly stupid.— 
H. R. H. left the chair before eleven, and 
most admired disorder ensued. No successor 
had been provided, as is usual at merry meet- 
ings, and the clamour of Babel was the con- 
sequence. Cries of ‘‘ Kean,” and of twenty 
other names, deafened the ear; but the 
Stewards’ wands had vanished with the Royal 
President, and the assembly was abruptly 
broken up. 

The Oratorio, at Covent Gardén, got up in 
fine style. Mrs. Salmon exceedingly amus- 
ing in The Redemption: having got out in 
her part, she was admonished by certain sibi- 
lating sounds from the audience, which threw 
her into such a fit of laughter, that she was 


ee 

obliged to sit down. Some of the uninitiated 
thought herin convulsions; others, in hyste- 
rics; and cried, “ Off, Off’—but she re- 
mained at her post. The singers appeared to 
be so fatigued with their exertions, that we 
would recommend the introduction of Sofas 
for them. Te Deum is ungrammatical,—Te- 
deus. 





Cravitions af... 
The Wiestern Pighlands. 
No. VI. teow 
THE DREAM OF BORRERAY. 
In the 15th century, Macdonald, Lord of the 
Isles, invaded the island of Mull with a large 
force ; and Maclean, the chief of that clan, 
being taken by surprise, was not prepared to 
resist his powerful enemy in the field. He 
therefore retired, and took up a.very strong 
position near a place called Leckalee, on the 
western side of Benmore, the Joftiest moun- 
tain of that mountainous island. The Lord 
of the Isles encamped by the sea-side, below 
the men of Mull. 

Maclean, of Borreray, wasa vassal of Mac- 
donald, and attended his superior on this ex- 
pedition with all his people. He was a man 
of great prudence, and stood very high in the 
esteem of his Lord, who was accustomed to 
consult him on allimportant occasions. Ever 
attempt to compromise the feud having failed, 
the Lord of the Isles. announced his resolu- 
tion to attack the Macleans on the following 
morning. His men were brave and numerous, 
but the advantage of the ground which his 
enemies occupied, gave them every chance of 
success ; and there could be no doubt that 
the Macdonalds must suffer severe loss, what- 
ever the ultimate result might be. 

Situated as Borreray was, it did not become 
him directly to oppose the attack; but avail- 
ing himself of the credulity and supergtition 
so prevalent in that age, he adopted a more 
effectual means of preventing the destruction 
of his mutual friends, and it deserves to be 
recorded to his honour. 

On the morning of the intended battle, 
Borreray was summoned to council at a very 
early hour, and he appeared extremely de- 
jected. Macdonald observed this, and re- 
marking that it must naturally be distressing 
to his feelings to be engaged against his own 


Y | clan, he kindly entreated that Borreray should 


take charge of a body of men intended for a 
reserve. The other thanked the Lord of the 
Isles, but declined the favour ; and assured 
his superior that thongh he felt much reluct- 
ance to spill the blood of his clansmen, that 
was by no means the chief cause of his sor- 
row. The Lord of the Isles requested to know 
what other cause he could have, and Maclean 
appeared very averse from disclosing it; but 
he at last informed Macdonald that he had a 
dream the preceding night, which gave him 
great alarm. In his sleep he had been visited 
by a supernatural being which chanted to 
him some verses, which may be translated as 
follows : 
** Thou dark and dismal Leckalee, 

The fatal fight befals on thee ; 

The race of Gillean shall prevail,— 

The stranger’s strength m4 i shall fail, 

The lofty, towering Garnyaéhu 

Shall yield the eagles plenteous food ; 

Ere swords to their black $heaths return, 

The Red Knight’s blood shall stain the burn.” 

These words are much more expressive in 

the original Gaelic. When Borreray had told 
this story and recited these lines in the pre- 





sence of the leaders of the Macdonalds, they 
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all declared their determination not to attack 


the enemy. 

Thus Maclean of Borreray, with great satis- 
faction, effected his judicions and humane 
purpose; and the Lord of the Isles left Mull 
without bloodshed. ’ 


DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. ' 

THE most remarkable feature has been the 
repetition of the new Oratorio, “‘ The Pro- 
phecy ’—a work indicative of talents which 
must, we,.think, place the author in the fore- 
most rank of living composers, supposing his 
industry and steadiness in the pursuit of tame 
to be commensurate with his genius. That this 
will be the case, indeed, there can be no reason 
to doubt, when we consider the magnitude of 
this work, and the long and laborious course 
of musical study which must have been neces- 
sary to enable him to achieve it. The subject 
is Pope’s well-known and beautiful poem of 
the Messiah, which affords the richest mate- 
rials for every sort of musicak expression and 
description, and which, from the smoothness 
of the verse, is peculiarly adapted for being 
made the vehicle of pure and graceful strains. 
Mr. Wade appears to be a disciple of the 
School of Mozart, and to have learned from 
that divine master the art of infusing the 
spirit of melody into every part of his 
compositions. In his concerted movements, 
the vocal parts, though interwoven with con- 
summate skill and great intricacy, are uni- 
formly free and tlowing ; and in those places 
where the subject requires to be treated in 
the severe and grave style of the older eccle- 
siastical music, the ear is gratified by the 
beautiful strains which stream from the or- 
chestra. While he possesses this rich vein 
of melody—the most valuable of all pos- 
ions to a there is at the same 
time no want of grandeur in his conceptions, 
nor of power im embodying them. The con- 
cluding chorus of this Oratorio, we have no 
hesitation in saying, would do honour to any 
composer. It is magnificent, and even sub- 
lime in its effect; and is perfectly original, 
bearing no resemblance, either in its general 
character or in any of its details, to any one 
of the great chorusses on the same subject 
which are so familiar to every musician. On 
the whole, there are in this work more learn- 
ing and skill, and more of that art by which 
art is concealed, than are often to be met with 
in musical compositions of very high preten- 
sions; aud the success of an oratorio of so 
grave and elevated a character is no small 
‘ proof of increasing discernment and good 
taste in the great body ot the public. Much 
praise is due to the performers, particularly 
Braham and Miss Paton, for the manner in 

which they executed their parts. 

Mr. Conway.—It has given us much plea- 
sure to hear that this gentleman’s talents have 
been justly appreciated and liberally pa- 

-tronized in America. At New York he has 
been eminently successful; and we doubt not 
that in other parts of the United States, his 
histrionic powers, which are of the foremost 
rank, combined with his honourable charac- 
ter, gentlemanlike manners, and literary ac- 
quirements (especially on dramatic subjects, ) 
will procure for him equal applause, respect, 
and kindness, This we notice with the more 
earnestness, because it has been generally 
felt that he suffered much injustice as a per- 
former, in London; and because we ven- 
tured to predict that America would pave the 
way to the amends due to him, 











POLITICS. 

Tue quarterly accounts of a. prospering re- 
venue furnish the best news of this week. 
In the Commons the Usury Laws Bili has 
been thrown aside, after some-very close di- 
visions.. The Dey of Algiers is reported to 
continue contumacious, and our naval force 
to be preparing for a bombardment. 


— 


VARIETIES. 

M. Sievier, the sculptor, has just finished a 
bust of the Lord Chancellor; and we hear 
that Sir T. Lawrence is employed on a por- 
trait of the same eminent Nobl 

Mr, Murdoch.—The subscription for smooth- 
ing the latter days of Burns’ aged preceptor 
= on, if not briskiy, steadily; and his 

enevolent friends trust to realize their ob- 








ject. His Grace of Bedford has generously 


given twenty pounds; and, besides sums of 
one and two guineas, we observe from the 
printed list that gentlemen of the names of 
J. Carrick Moore, T. Telford, and T. Pratt, 
have each kindly subscribed tive guineas to- 
wards this truly charitable effort. 

Mrs. Bowdich.—A similar undertaking is, 
we.see, about to be set on foot on behalf of 
Mrs. Bowdich, the widow of the traveller, 
whose brief and unhappy memoir appeared 
in one of our late Numbers. There are in- 
deed many appeals made to the humane in 
this country, but, thank heaven! there are 
purses and hearts to answer every proper 
claim. 

The new Opera from St. Ronan’s Well is 
(we believe) by Mr. John Dare, a Galway 
gentleman, and lately a geological student in 
Edinburgh. 

Egyptian Hieroglyphics —M. Champollion 
lately presented to the King of France his 
‘** Treatise on the Hieroglyphic System of the 
Ancient Egyptians,” which is dedicated to 
His Majesty. 

Horace Vernet’s Battle of Hanau, destined 
for the Orleans Gallery, is finished, and will 
add to the reputation of the artist. 

Rossini—Among the on dit which require 
confirmation, it is said that the English have 
laughed very heartily at some paragraphs in 
the Paris Papers, which represent Rossini 
as living on a footing of perfect equality with 
King George the Fourth. It is also said 
that this celebrated composer is so satisfied 
with his visit to Great Britain, that he is ex- 
tremely desirous of returning to France ; 
and it is added, that he is sure of being ap- 
pointed the Director of our Italian Opera. 
That would be admirable, at the very mo- 
ment that we are informed by our correspon- 
dents, that in the greater part of Italy the 
public taste has reverted to the old music of 
Cimarosa, Paésiello, Guglielmi, &c.—Paris 
Journal. 

Madame Fodor.—The new Director of the 
Odéon at Paris, offered Madame Fodor- 
Mainvielle an engagement at 40,000; but it 
appears that still more advantageous terms 
retain that admirable singer at Naples. 

The Drury Lane playbills say that Mr. Kean 
played Lear with ‘ unequivocal marks of ap- 
probation.” Of what sort are the equivocal, 
we wonder? 








IMPROMPTU 
On seeing a Wedding. 
A woman’s vow is far too long 
Upon the marriage day ; 
For surely where a woman (oves, 
She’ll Aonour and obey, 


‘TEUTHA, 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Junius.—In an article in the last Number of the Revue 
Encyclopédique, tory of a recent translation 
into French by M. Parisot, of the Letters of Junius, it 
is asserted that M. Heprichs, one of the contributors to 
the Revue, obtained in India, where he was acquainted 
with Mr. Hugh Boyd, satisfactory proof that that yen- 
tleman was really the author of Junius. We wish 
M. Henrichs would have the goodness to state the par- 
ticulars of this supposed proof. 

Mathew Wald, a story by the author of “ Valerius,” 
and “ Adam Blair,”’ is i diately forth ing. 

Smirke’s Illustrations ef Shakespeare proceed with 
success: we are assured that thirty more plates will 
be published next summer, on an improved plan. 

Roman Law.—A republication bas taken place at 
Paris of the Fragments on Roman Law discovered by 
the laborious and learned Angelo Maio, in a palimpsest 
MS. in the Vatican. The titles of these fragments are, 
De Empto et Vendito; De Usu Tractu; De Dotibus et 
Re Uxoria; De Excusatione ; Quando donator intelli- 
gatur revocasse voluntatem ; De Donationibus adlegem 
Cincian ; De Cognitoribus et Procuratoribus. Unfortu- 
nately, numerous chasms in the Manuscript have not 
permitied the developement of the whole of the anthor’s 
observations on the above important subjects. 

Sicilian Literature.—The Bibliotheque Italienne of 
last year contains a brief account of the literary produc- 
tions furnished in 1821 and 1822 by Sicily. To judge 
by this account, it does not appear that literature is 
much encouraged or cultivated by the Sicilians. In 
those two years only about fifty-six works were pub- 
lished ; but it would seem that the list contained in the 
Bibliothéque Italieune cannot be complete, for there is 
but one political work, “ On the Right of Sicily to Na- 
tional Independence,” by Baron Fr. Ventura. Sicilian 
literature is equally poor in its journals. There is a pub- 
lication called the Iris, a journal of sciences, letters, 
and arts ; but it is not very expensively got up, being 
principally composed of extracts from foreign journals, 
The Abeille, which served as a Literary Gazette for 
Sicily, was so badly supported, that it ceased at the 
twelith number. The Journal de Médecine, in which 
are published the observations made at the great hos- 
pital of Palermo, may be interesting to the class of in- 
dividuals for which it is intended. ‘There is no contest 
in the career of the drama. In the years 182) and 1622, 
Sicily produced only two melo-dramas. The greater 
part of the works which issue from the Sicilian presses 
relate to antiquities and the fine arts. 

A new literary journal is announced for the month of 
May-—* Revue Européenne, ou productions de |’ esprit 
humain en France, en Angleterre, en Italie, en Alle- 
magne.’’ The publication is to be monthly, and in bulk 
about ten sheets 8vo. [t proposes to give iuformation 
of all the works published, discoveries made, progress 
ascertained, &c. in the arts and sciences in every country 
ot Europe ; and is to be published in English at London, 
French at Paris, Italian in ltaly, German in Germany, &c. 
Already the contributors and editors are appointed. In 
France, MM. Arnault, Jouy, Jay, and Etieune ; in other 
words, the liberal coterie litteraire of Paris are named 
as the chief writers in the French department of this 
European enterprise.—Letter fr. Paris. 








LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCR OUR LAST? 

Travels in Brazil, by Dr. J. Von Spix and Dr. C. Von 
Martius, vols. I & II. 8vo. Ll. 4s.—'Taylor’s Selections 
from Humboldt’s Works relative to Mexico, 8vo. 12s.— 
Hall’s Coast of Chili, Peru, :nd Mexico, 2 vols. 8vo. 
2ls.—Summary Account of America, by an Englishman, 
8vo. Ws. 6d.—M‘ Dermot on Tragic Kepresentation, 8vo. 
12s.—Howard’s Cardinal Wolsey and his Times, Svo. 16s. 
—Historical Memoirs of La Vendée, 8vo. 5s.— Eugenia, 
a Poem, by Mrs. Wolferstau, 8vo. 3s, 6d.— Memoirs of 
the Duke of Montpensier, 8vo. 9s.—Jewitt’s Adventures, 
12mo. 5s.—Illustrations of the Historical Romances of 
the Author of Waverley, &c. 8vo. 2/. 1Us.—Biography of 
the British Stage, 2mo.¥s.—Annaline, or Motive Hunt- 
ing, 3 vols. post Svo. Il. 10s.—Much to Blame, a ‘ale, 
% vols. l2mv. 11. 1ls.—Zoe, an Athenian ‘lale, 12mo. 
3s. 6d.—Blomtield’s Choephore, 8vo. 6s.6d.—Kreysig on 
the Waters of Carlsbad, Svo. 4s. 6¢d.—Shaw’s Plates 
iNustrative of his Work on the Spine, folio, 1. 11s. td.— 
Phillips’s Translation of the Pharmacopceia, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
—Cox’s New London Dispensatory, 8vo. 10s. 64.— 
Mount’s Lectures on the Parables, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—Da- 
venport and Petronj’s Italian and English Dictionary, 
2 vols. 8vo. li. 16s.— Bernado’s Italian Interpreter, 
18mo. 6s. Gd. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are sorry not to insert Myra, but her poem is too 
long for us, and the thoughts are not very novel. We 
fancy that any thing that could be written upon the 
Moon now, would resemble her in her first quarter, 
and be only new in name. H.B.on Caius Marius is 
also too long. 

1.S. is too irregular for insertion. 

Anus thinks himself clever: we can’t. 
his signature a witty misnomer: we don’t. 

8.38. H’s simile does not hold. 

Anonymous notices (we have again to repeat) cannot 


He fancies 





meet attention. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
.. Connected with Literature and the Arts, 
ME: BULLOCK’S EXHIBITIONS of AN- 


EDUCATION on the PRINCIPLES of PES- 
TALOZZI, for Young Gentlemen under Ten Years of Age, 
Peckham-lane, Sane ithe. FE after considerable expe- 
rience in the instruction of young Child: 
blish the Pri 


ren, has determined on 
ples of Pestalozzi 








CIENT and MODERN MEXICO, at the Egypti 
Piccadilly, we tiagee Open.—Descriptive ¢ a ‘e Hall, 


ue SOCIETY. of PAINTERS in WATER 
~ COLOURS will Open their Twentieth EXHIBITION, at 
their Gallery, 5, Pail-Mall East, on Bondar, April 26th. 
COPLEY FIELDING, Secretary. 
BRTISH_ INSTITUTION, Pall Mall —The 
Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Modern 
Artists, is Open daily from ‘Ten in the Morning until Five in thé 
Evening-—Admission 1s.—Catalogue 1s. 
’ y order) JOHN YUUNG, Keeper. 
The remaining Subscribers to the Eugraving from Mr. West’s 
icture of “* Our Saviour Healing the Sick in the Temple,”’ who 
ic not received their Impressions, may receive them upon ap- 
plication at the British Institution. 


ILLINGTONIAN SYSTEM of SINGING, 
in Twelve Golden Rules. As an Addenda to the celebrated 
Glee, “ Glorious Apollo’s Reply.” Dedicated to the Miss Oriels. 

. Non Apollinis magis verum 

Atque hoc, responsum est.— Terence. 

“ Chiunque aspira a gusto raftinato perseveri in pratica inces- 
sante—Tempo gia = che comandato, ebbi |’ alta felicita di ac- 
compagnare, a Brighton, in certi cant: giulivi, il personaggio pid 
‘ilusere di questi Regni, che cantd nei suddetti, a accespare> 
sul violoncello (come allievo di Crosdill) con gusto e sentimento 
supremo—Cid che perd mi sor prese fu, che |’ Augusto Personag- 
gio, dopo eseguito un passaggio d fficul i in un Quartettd 
di Pieyel (quasi non soddisiatto della propria di Lui esecuzione) 
si fece a ripetere il Passaggio, con un’ etfetto, * ne plus ultra.’ 
Ebbe cid luogo in un Salone alla presenza di numerosissimo 
Consésso eminente: [1 fa Vescovo di Winchester (I’ Lilustr. 
Dr. North) stava rapito considerando il suo Reale Maestro.””— 
Vide 7th Golden Rule, translated by the Savant Florentine Sig. 
Gyide Soreili, Professore di Letteratura Italiana al 35, Regent 
Circus, Piccadilly.——P reston, Veun-street, Soho.—Price 2s. 

In 4to. price 3t. 3s. in boards, 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE; or, a Series of 
Designs for Ornamental Cottages, Lodges, Farm and Boat 
Houses, &c. &c. Accompanied by Ground Pians and Geometri- 
cal Elevations. By P. F. ROBINSON, Architect. 
London: Printed for James Carpenter & Son, Old Bond-street. 


oF Greece.—No. 1. ot 
GELECT VIEWSinGREECE. From Drawings 
By H. W. WILLIAMS, Esq. Edinburgh, 
Author of Travels in Italy, Greece, &c. 
To be comprised in 6 Parts, each Part to contain 6 Engravings, 
with descriptive Letterpress. Prints, Imperial 8vo. 12s.; Proots, 
Royal 4to. India Paper, il. 1s.——London: Printed for Hurst, 
Robinson, & Co. 90 Cheapside, and 8 Pall-Mall ; and A. Constable 
& Co. Edinburgh.——** This is a very elegant and characteristic 
publication.”— Universal Review, No. 1. 
Preserving Objects of Natural History. 
The 2d edit. in 1 vol. 12mo. with Plates, 7! Gd. boards, 
(TAXIDERMY ; or, a complete Treatise on the 
Art of Preparing, Mounting, and Preserving every Object of 
Natural History for Museums. To which is oddea, tor the con- 
venience of ‘l'ravellers, a succinct Series of more simple Instrac- 
tions, for Collecting, Transporting, and observing the various 
Objects of the Three Kingdoms, with Lists indicating those 
which are rarest or most wanting in European Collections. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
Art of Prolonging Life, new Edit.—12mo. 7s. bds. 5th edit. of 
YHE ART of INVIGORATING and PRU- 
LONGING LIFE, by Food, Clothes, Air, Exercise, Wine, 
Sleep, &e.; and Peptic Precepts to prevent and relieve Indi- 
gestion, and to regulate and sree the Aetion of the Stomach 
and Bowels. By WILLIAM KITCHINER, M.D. 
London: Printed for Hurst, Robi Co. 
and 8 Pall-Mall; and A. Constable & Co. Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, a new Edition of 


The Cook’s Oracle. 12mo, 9s. boards. 
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In1amo. with 100 Wood-cuts, comprising 200 Figures, gs. bds. 
F'Rs f STEPS to BOTANY ; intended as po- 
pular Illustrations of the Science, leading to its Study as a 
Branch of generai Education, By JAS. L. DRUMMO iD, M.D. 
Professor ot Anatomy and Physiology in tne Besaast Acauemical 
Institution.—Priuted for Longman, ftlurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
& Green.—_—** This answers more completely to the proper no- 
tion of an Introduction to Botany, than any work we have yet 
seen. It is truly scientific, and at the same time of a popular 
character, replete with entertaining information, and adapted to 
meke the study at once attractive and improving io a high de- 
gree.”—Eclectic Review, April. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. CiIRCU- 
LATING LIBRARY, exclusively devoted to Foreign Lite- 
rature, is now Open, by BOOSEY & SONS, Foreign and English 
Booksellers, 4, Broad-street, Exchange. és 
The Catalogue contains an extensive Collec- 
tion of French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Books, 
lud g new Publications and Periodical Works. Svo. 3s. bds. 
The Supplement is ready for 1624, and will be 
delivered gratis to Subscribers of the First and Second Class. 
To be had also at T. Boosey & Co.’s Foreign Music Warehouse, 
28, Holles-street, Oxford-st. ; where Cards of Terms may be had. 











No. 1. price 6s. of isi 
THE CAMBRIDGE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
and ACADEMICAL REGISTER.——Contents—- Review : 
Art. 1. The Book of the Church, by Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. 
—lIl. An Examination of the Primary Argument of the Iliad, by 


Granville Pean, Esq.—ill. The Life and Writings, and Trial of 


the Rev. Edward Irving, M.A.—IV. Hulsean Lectures for 1823— 
V. Australasia; Poems written for the Chancellor’s Sedel, by 
W. C. Wentworth and W. M. Praed—VI. Vestiges of Ancigut 
Manners and Customs in Italy and Sicily, by the Rev. James 
Blunt—V1l. St. Ronan’s Well—Vill. Catiline, by the Rev. Geo, 
Croly—IX. Euripides Electra Robinsoni—Cambridge Philoso- 
phicel Society, &c.—Contents—Academé Register: Original 

ommunications, Art.1. Essay on the Internal Evidence of the 
Divine Origin of the Christian Religion; Prize Essay—Il. Lays 
of the Early Martyrs—Il}. On the Force and Signification of the 
Particles in the Greek Dramatic Writers—-IV. Pompeii—-V. On 
the Evidence discoverable in the Works of Homer, respecting 
fe in bias act Pe cok tenttn, Canaan y 
atetfigeace—&c. &e.——| ion : John Letts, jup, 32, Cornhill ; 
Stevenson, Cambridge, and Vincent, Oxford. 


iP pting in her e 
atalogues may be had. | Exerciseson Number, Form, and Language, as d by him 
; and his immediate Disciples, will be followed ; and in other 


a 
History Wines.—In 4to. with Embellishments from the An- 
tique, drawn and engraved by William Harvey, al. 2s. boards, 
orl. with the Vignettes on India Paper, * 
HE HISTORY of ‘ANCIENT and MODERN 
WINES.——London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 





branches the spirit of the method will be studiously preserved. 

or ref and particulars, apply to the Rev. Dr. Mayo, 
Epsom ; Dr. Good, Guildford-street ; Messrs. Peares & Heygates, 
Bankers, Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


History of Insects.—1u 8vo. new Editions of Vols. I. & Il. enlarged 


4 and improved Ret 18s. each, of 
N INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY ; 
or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects. By 
WM. KIRBY, M.A. F.R. & L.S. and WM, SPENCE, Esq. F.L.S. 
Illustrated by coloured Plates. ’ 

This Work is intended as a general and popular History of 
Insects, and contains an account of the injuries they occasion, 
(** including an account of those insects which cause diseases in 
the human frame, and of those which are noxious to the farmer 
and agriculturist ”’)—the benefits derived from them—the meta- 
morphoses they undergo—their affection for their young—their 
various kinds of food, and the means by which they procure it— 
a description of their habitations, &c. 4 

The two remaining Volumes will be published this Season. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 








Views on the Rhine, &c.—On the 1st of May will be published, 
ay VI Jennings, 2, Poultry, Part i of a Series of a 

GIXTY VIEWS on'the RHINE and MAYNE, 
\7 in Belgium and Holland. By Captain BATTY, of the Gre- 
nadier Guards, F.R.S. Part, containing Five Plates engraved 
in the most finished Line manner, and Five Vignette Wood-cuts, 
with Description in English and French, will sppeer every Two 
Months, and the whole be completed in Twelve Parts. 

The First Part will contain Views of 
Engraved by L. Goodhall. 





Ehrenbreitstein, - 

Bacharach - 

St. Michael’s, Ghent, 

Gate of Ghent, at Bruges, — 

Cathedral at Mayence. -————-— W. Wolnoth. 

Imperial 8vo. 12s. ; cap ae Proofs, 18s.; a few Copies, Proofs 

on India Paper, Roy, 4to. il. 11s. 6d. ; Imperial 4to. India Proofs, 
with the Etchings, 2l. as. 


HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, and 


LITERARY JOURNAL, for Apel, contains, amews a variety 
of other interesting Papers: The Ritter Bann, a Ballad ; by Tho- 
mas Campbell, Esq.—ll. The Spirits of the Age, No. 4. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott—II1. The Literary World—IV. Savings and Doings— 
V. State of Parties in Dublin, Letter 3—VI. Letters from the 
East, No.3. The Massacre of Scio—VII. On the Modern Spanish 
Theatre, No. 1—VIII. Poetical Scenes, No.2. The Astrologer— 
IX. Book Makers—X. The Poets’ Supper—XI. Grimm’s Ghost, 
No. 17. School Friendship—-X!I. The Months, No. 4, April-— 
XII. The Surprise of Alhama—XIV. Our Travelling ‘Manners, 
Past and Present—XV. Bring Flowers, Young Flowers—XV1. Th 
Priorie des deux Amants—XVII. A Ride in a Cuckoo—X VIII. Son, 
of the Wife of a Japanese—XIX. The Grave—XX. Life and Deat 
—-XXI. New Publications, with Critical Remarks—-XXII., Fo- 
reign Reviews; Memoirs of the Duke de Montpensier, & 
XXII Music; Madame Catalani’s Re-appearance, &c.--— 
XXIV. The Drama; Mr. Shee’s Alasco, Mr. Croly’s Comedy, &c. 
—XXV. Fine Arts—XXVI. Varieties, Literary and Philosophical 
—XXVII. Memoirs of Distinguished Persons lately deceased ; 
Mr. Rowdich, Marquis of Titchfield, Admiral de Courcy, Sir 
William Paxton, Baron Richards, Mr. Steibelt, J. Gandon, ‘Req. 
E. Grainger, Esq. &c.—X XVIII. Reports; Literary, Meteerolo- 
gical, Agricultural, and Commercial—XXIX. Political Events 
and Important Occurrences, Domestic and Foreign, &e. &e. 
Published and sold by Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington- 
street.—Of whom (and all Booksellers) may be had, the pre- 
ceding Numbers, from the commencement of the Work in Jan. 
1821, or the Volumes, handsomely half-bound, price 14s. each. 
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IN THE PRESS. 


Washington Irving. 
On Monday, uniform with the Author's other Works, 
L£! TERS of JONATHAN OLDSTYLE, 
Gent. _ By the Author of ** The Sketch Book.” 
London: Published by Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 





AGN in 2 vols. 8yo. 11. % RRR 
HE REMAINS of HENRY KIRKE WHITE, 
selected, with Prefatory Remarks. By ROBT. SOUTHEY, 
Fsq.—Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
Green.—Of whom may be had, Vol. 3, gs. boards, to complete the 
former Editions. — 
Handsomely printed in 8yo. with a Portrait from a Drawing by 
himself, price gs. in boards, 
M EMOIRS of His Serene Highness ANTONY- 
PHILIP D’ORLEANS, Duke of Montpensier, Written by 
Himself, Containing the Details of his Forty-three Months’ Cap- 
tivity in the Prisons and Forts of Marseilles.——Published by 
Treuttel & Wiirtz, Treuttel, jun. & Richter, 30, Soho-square. 
yen The French Language. 
Just published, ina Pocket Volume, 6s. 6d. half-bound, 
THE CONVERSATIONAL PRECEPTOR, 
in French and Engiich consisting of Useful Phrases, ar- 
ranged under distinct Heads, on a new and more simple Plan 
than any hitherto attempted. By J. L. MABIRE, of Paris, Pro- 
fessor of Languages. To which are added, Amusing Dialogues 
on various subjects of general interest, by M. Leblanc. 
London: Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 
Tr Post Bo, price 7, @d. beards, 
OSEPH and HIS BRETHREN ; a Scriptural 
Drama. In Two Acts. _ By H.L. HOWARD. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 

** Mr. Howard has wisely employed blank verse as the vehicle 
of his thoughts, and he has preferred the style of the Bards of 
Queen Elizabeth’s day, to those of George the Third. - - - There 
isa great deal of poetic fire, and, in our opinion, genuine poet: 
pervading the volume, highly creditable to the Author’s powers.’3 
Vew Evangelical Magazine, April 1824, 

American Novels. -In 3 vols. 12mo. ‘18s. 4 tt ter - 
A WINTER in WASHINGTON ; or, Memoirs 
he Sey: Family. New York printed 1824, 
ie Reprinted for A. K- Newman & Co. of London, 
Where may be had lately reprinted from American Editions, 
The Spy; a'Tale of the Neutral Ground. By 
Mr. Cooper. 3d edit. 3 vols. 18s. 
The Wilderness, or the Youthful Days of 
Washington. By Solomon Secondsight. gvols. 18 
ne In 4 large vols, price il. 6s. : 
EATRICE; or, the Wycherly Family: a 
By MARY WHITE. ‘ 1 
& Co. Londen. | Where may be had, just published, 
Adele, or the Tomb of my Mother ; a Romance. 
By Paul Sebright. 4 vols. 11.4s. ‘ 
Polish Bandit ; a ‘Tale of Mystery. By Francis 
Lathom. 3 vols. 18s. _ 
Siege of Kenilworth; a Romance, By L. 8, 
Stanhope. 4 vols, 11. 4s. 
Woman’s altiddle. By Ann of Swansea. 4 vs. 1/.8s. 
The 2d edit. in 4 vols. 12mo. price al. gs. "eg 
ATAL REVENGE; or, the House of Monto- 
rio; aRomance. By the Rev.C. MATURIN, Author of The 
Wild Irish Boy, Albigensis, Milesian €hief, dr. 
Printed for A. K. Newman & Co. London.—Where may be had, 
Melmoth, the Wanderer. By Rev. C. Maturin, 
4 vols. 11. 8s. P 
Old Manor House. By Charlotte Smith, 
vols. new edit. 11. 2s. 
Children of the Abbey. By R. M. Roche. 
4 vols. 9th edit. 11. 4s. f 
Romance of the Pyrenees. 4 vols. 5th edit. 1/.2s. 
In Royal 8vo. price al. 2s. in boards; and in Imperial 8vo. with 
Proof Impressions of the Plates on India Paper, 51. 5s. 
PHE SOCIAL Day; a Poem, in Four Cantos. 
By PETER COXE, 











Printed for A. K. Newman 








In a few days will be published, complete in 1 large vol. 8vo. with 
important Improvements, and 100 additional angravin| S. 
AN ENCYCLOPADIA™ of GARDENING , 

comprising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Flori- 
culture, Arboriculture, and Land Gardening: including 
all the Tatest Improvements, a General History of Gardening in 
all Countries, and a Statistical View of its present State, with 
Suggestions for its future Pr poeta the British Isles. 





» PLS. 


y J.C. . &e. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 





Speedily will be published, in 3 vols. Post 8vo, 
TRANSLATION from the German of 
GOETHE'S celebrated Novel, WILHELM MEISTER. 

« The Schlegels, however, had exhibited a model of a poet 
such as no age or country ever saw. If they were in the right, 
he, Wieland, must honestly confess that he knew but of three 
poets—Homer, Shakspeare, Goéthe.’’—-Gruber’s Wieland Ge- 
schildert.——** Wilhelm Meister is full of ingenious and lively 
discussions.”’ - - - It claims our attention from “* the 
feel in knowing the opinion of Goéthe on every subject. e 
character of Mignon is mysterious like a dream.’’— De Stael’e 
Germany.—— Printing for f 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. & W. B. Whittaker, London, 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Ta 3 vols. Post 8vo. price 30s. 
A NNALINE; or, Motive-Hunting. 

“* Consilia callida, prima specie leta, tractatu dura, eventu 
tristia.’’— Livius. 


ml ited by Thing tse exquisitely engraved Copperplates, 
after the Designs of Wilkie, Smirke, Cooper, Wa ly &e. &e. 
London : Printed for James Carpenter & Son, Ol Bond-street. 
It may safely be stated, that the above ‘Work is one of the most 
ele tow. & embellished, and certainly the cheapest, that ever is- 
sued from the press; each Set of the Plates being alone worth 
more than the price charged for the whole Book.—A single Proof 
and Ftching of “‘ The Broken China Jar,” by Warren, after 
Wilkie, was sold for 3l. 16s. at the late Mr. Warren’s sale, 
New Comedy. Cheap Béition-— i Ore. 3d aie. price 3. 
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